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Thirtieth Anniversary Celebration 


On October 16-18, 1968, the Seminary celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its foundation as a Graduate School of Orthodox 
Theology. The celebration was marked by a symposium on 
Orthodox Theology Today, in which both American and foreign 
Orthodox theologians participated. During an academic convocation 
held at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, honorary degrees 
were granted to six prominent theologians and Church leaders. 
The present issue of the Quarterly contains the major addresses 
delivered during those two events. 


Theological Symposium 

On October 16-17, as the first event of the celebration, 
a theological symposium was held on the campus. Four major 
papers were read at four separate sessions of the symposium. 
The participants were loannis N. Karmiris, Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the University of Athens; The Very Rev. Alexis 
Kniazeff, Rector of St. Sergius Theological Institute in Paris; 
The Very Rev. George Khodr, Lecturer at the University of 
Beirut, Lebanon; and The Very Rev. John Meyendorff, Professor 
of Patristics at St. Vladimir’s. The papers are published in this 
issue of the Quarterly, Among the many guests in attendance 
were several members of the Faculty of Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mass.; representatives 
of St. Tikhon’s Seminary, South Canaan, Penna.; and numerous 
Orthodox clergy and laity from the metropolitan area and nearby 
communities. Also present at the sessions were the Metropolitan 
Cyril of Chaldia, member of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate; Metropolitan Meletios of France; Bishop Firmilian 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church in America; Bishop Silas of the 
Greek Archdiocese in New York; Archbishop Sylvester of Montreal 
and Canada; Metropolitan Philip, Archbishop of the Syrian 
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Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese in America; and Bishop 
Theodosius of Sitka and Alaska. A lively discussion followed each 
paper. It is the first time that Orthodox theologians representing 
such a wide geographical range have met in America. 


Jubilee Banquet 

On October 17, the New York Hilton was the stage for 
a manifestation of Orthodox unity and concern for Orthodox 
theological education. More than 350 guests attended the Thirtieth 
Anniversary Jubilee Banquet. At the head table were His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America; His Eminence The Most Rev. lakovos, Archbishop of 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America; 
His Eminence The Most Rev. Metropolitan Philip, Archbishop 
of the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese; Metropolitan 
Cyril of Chaldia, member of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate; Archbishop Sylvester, Bishop of Montreal and 
Canada; Bishop Kiprian of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; Bishop 
Theodosius of Sitka and Alaska; Bishop Valerian of Detroit and 
Michigan (Romanian Episcopate); Bishop Firmilian of the Mid- 
West Diocese (Serbian Orthodox Church in America); Bishop 
Mark of the Albanian Orthodox Diocese in America; The 
Honorable George Ignatieff, Ambassador and Permanent Rep¬ 
resentative of Canada to the United Nations; Prof. loannis Karmiris 
of the Theological Faculty of Athens; V. Rev. Alexis Kniazeff, 
Rector of St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris; 
Very Rev. George Khodr, Lecturer at the University of Beirut, 
Lebanon; V. Rev. P. W, S. Schneirla, Associate Professor of Old 
Testament, St. Vladimir’s Seminary (Toastmaster); and The Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of the Seminary. 

During the Banquet, three of the six outstanding Orthodox 
theologians who were to receive honorary doctorates from the 
Seminary the following day, were formally introduced. 

Introducing Prof. loannis Karmiris, Archbishop lakovos said, 
.. he represents not only the University of Athens or the Church 
of Greece; he represents theological education and Greek Orthodoxy, 
the mother of theological science; I would even say of ageless 
and world-wide Orthodoxy.” 

The Very Rev. Alexis Kniazeff, Rector of St. Sergius Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris, was introduced by Archbishop 
Sylvester. In his response, Fr. Kniazeff said “There are many 
historical examples of Orthodox theological schools defending and 
protecting the Faith in a time of crisis. To follow the growth of 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary, of its reputation in the entire world, 
is indeed a great joy and satisfaction, especially for me, who has 
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been a close friend of many of its professors for more than 
thirty years.” 

Metropolitan Philip, Archbishop of the Syrian Antiochian 
Archdiocese introduced the Very Rev. George Khodre, who spoke 
of the prophetic role of the priest in the Church. 

The main address was delivered by The Honorable George 
Ignatieff, Ambassador and Permanent Representative of Canada 
to the United Nations. In his remarks he stated, . . As one 
baptized into the Orthodox Faith very soon after birth, I feel that 
I share with those present a great tradition, of which the Seminary 
for which we are gathered to honor, is both a guardian and 
guarantor of continuity in the preaching of that Faith, through 
the training of dedicated young men to the Priesthood. At my 
baptism, my grandmother put a cross around my neck on which 
the words were written: ‘with this you will overcome.’ I have had 
ample opportunity since that significant occasion in my life, nearly 
fifty-five years ago, to realize through my own experience the truth of 
St. Paul’s saying: ‘We walk by faith, not by sight.’... It is because 
I believe that many of you may have shared this same experience- 
exiles as we are or sons of exiles—that I have decided to make 
‘bearings’ the theme of my remarks. 

“The word, if you consult a dictionary, has two meanings, 
both of which seem applicable to what I have to say. First, bearings 
means a ‘friction bearing part of the machine,’ and second, a 
‘direction or relative position.’ At the United Nations, where I am 
Canadian Permanent Representative, we realize daily in our work 
ttiat the world organization serves as a ‘friction bearing part’ of 
the international machinery of cooperation. The world’s problems 
crowd in upon our agenda as the nations gradually and painfully 
learn the necessity of cooperation in this inter-dependent world. .., 
The world, I believe, is faced with a crisis of the human spirit.... 
This crisis of die human spirit is world-wide and not peculiar to 
any continent, to any ideology, political or social system. For 
materialism... acts to restrain and repress the human spirit, to 
prevent its release and expression like oil pollution on the wings 
of a sea gull. With such restraints on its freedom, the bird cannot 
fly; it cannot soar to heaven.... 

“Speaking as the father of two student sons, it seems to me 
significant that it is the students who compose the strongest 
reform movements throughout the world. They are the ones who 
are in closest touch with contemporary culture and thought and 
resent the pressures of bureaucratic controls, especially of a police 
state, or of a society dominated by commercial, materialistic values 
and mass consumption. It is not accidental, therefore, that students 
everywhere constitute the main force for social change and spiritual 
awakening. In the crisis of the human spirit, the Church, I need 
hardly say, has as much at stake as any institution. It is with 
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the help of the Church that the human spirit can find its bearings 
in this time of trial and crisis. You will remember the words of 
St. Paul: ‘And now abideth faith, hope and charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity.’ By charity, we must surely 
mean not the giving of a few cents to the beggar at the door, but 
a truly humanitarian approach to the staggering problems of poverty, 
ignorance and misery in a world knit even more closely together 
by the marvels of modern communications. To be baptized into 
the Faith through the Church to which we belong—to live in 
hope of the Resurrection and redemption through repentance—are 
essential elements in our common belief; but we must not forget 
the words of St, Paul about the supreme importance of charity 
which, as we know, begins at home and represents the greatest 
challenge to each one of us because it requires personal commitment, 
person^ effort, and personal sacrifices. These are the bearings 
given us by our faith; they also meet the need of the hour. It 
is to the seminarians of St. Vladimir’s that we look to see that 
this message goes out to the youth of the Orthodox Faith in the 
thirtieth year of its great work. I conclude by joining you in 
wishing many, many years of good work to St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary.” 


Academic Convocation 

An Academic Convocation marked the thirtieth anniversary 
of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. It was held on 
Friday, October 18, at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, 
because the Seminary lacks adequate facilities for such an event. 
The convocation began with a solemn procession led by the Grand 
Marshal of the Convocation, the Very Rev. John Nehrebecki, 
Paramus, N. J., followed by the student body, clergy, representatives 
of academic institutions and national world church organizations, 
the Seminary’s board of trustees and faculty, the recipients of 
honorary degrees, the Orthodox hierarchs and the Seminary choir. 
Among the dignitaries were included high ranking officers of major 
colleges, universities and seminaries, noted scholars and theologians, 
and representatives of all national ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

The convocation was presided over by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Ireney, Archbishop of New York and Metropolitan 
of All America and Canada, president of the Seminary’s board 
of trustees. After the prayer “O Heavenly King,” sung by the Semi¬ 
nary choir, and the invocation by Metropolitan Ireney, die Dean of 
the Seminary, Father Alexander Schmemann presented his “Thoughts 
for a Jubilee,” in which St. Vladimir’s history was evaluated 
against the background of the destiny of theological education 
in the Orthodox Church. The main address was given by Dr. Jesse 
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H. Zie^er, Executive Director of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, into which St. Vladimir’s Seminary was 
accepted as Associate Member in June 1966. Following the 
convocation, an informal luncheon was served to all participants 
and guests at Columbia’s Butler Hall. Then, for the first time 
in the history of the Seminary, six honorary doctorates were 
bestowed on noted Orthodox theologians and leaders, whose 
biographies and citations are quoted below. 


Alumni Conference 

Also held in conjunction with the Seminary’s Jubilee was 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Alumni Conference and Reception. The 
conference elected the following officers of the Association: 
President, V. Rev. Sergius Kuharsky, Pastor, St. Theodosius Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice President, Rev. George 
Corey, Pastor, St. George Syrian Orthodox Church, Pittsburg, 
Penna.; Secretary, V. Rev. Nicholas Vansuch, Pastor, St. John 
the Baptist Russian Orthodox Church, Campbell, Ohio; and 
Treasurer, Rev. Vladimir Soroka, Pastor, Holy Trinity Russian 
Orthodox Church, Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 




Orthodox Theology 
Today 


A Symposium 






The 

Academic 

Convocation 




Honorary 

Degrees 




Nikolai D. Uspensky 


Citation 

While the Orthodox Church of Russia has passed through a critical 
period in its history, Nikolai Dimitrievich Uspensky has kept alive in 
his own life and activity, as well as in that of his many disciples, the 
scholarly traditions of Russian theological schools. He was among those 
who made possible their restoration. He is now among those who 
contribute to their survival and development. 

A recognized specialist in the 
history of liturgy and a noted 
musicologist, he sees today in 
the midst of a secular society 
the fulfillment of some of his 
efforts. The recent publication 
in his own country of his im¬ 
portant monographs on ancient 
Russian ecclesiastical chant is a 
major breakthrough following a 
long period during which many 
monuments of Orthodox Rus¬ 
sia’s past were unduly neglected. 

To express the indivisible unity 
of our common Orthodox Faith, 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary is par¬ 
ticularly honored to bestow upon 
him the Degree of Doctor of 
Divinity honoris causa. 


Born in 1900 in the family of a priest, Nicholas Dmitrievich Uspensky 
studied at the Seminary of Novgorod and received his graduate theological 
training at the Theological Institute of Petrograd, from which he graduated 
in 1925. For three years, he pursued specialization in liturgies at the same 
institute under the direction of Professor A. A. Dmitrievsky. After the 
closing of the institute in 1928, he devoted himself to musicology. 

In 1931, he received a diploma of Choir Director at the Leningrad 
Academic Capella, and in 1937 he graduated from the Leningrad State 
Conservatory, having specialized in history and theory of music, and 
taught until 1946 in secondary schools. He then joined the reconstituted 
Theological Academy, where he was successively docent and professor, 
receiving in 1949 the degree Magister (his dissertation was entitled “The 
All-night vigil in the Russian and Greek Churches”) and that of Doctor 
of Ecclesiastical History from the Academy of Moscow, for his work 
“Liturgical Singing in the Russian Church until the Middle of the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

Since 1958, Dr. Uspensky has participated in several academic and 
ecumenical meetings abroad. In 1968, he was awarded an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by the University of Thessalonica. 

Two of his books were published recently: Drevne-russkoe pevcheskoe 
iskusstvo (Ancient Russian Art of Singing) in 1965 and Obraztsy 
drevnerusskogo pevcheskogo iskusstva (Samples of Ancient Russian 
Singing) in 1968. 



Nikolai Dmitrievich Uspensky 









Books Received 


Cavarnos, Constantine. Byzantine Thought and Art: A Collection of Essays. 

Belmont, Mass.: Institute for Byzantine Studies, 1968. Pp. xii+139. Ulus. 

Kapsanos, Georgios A. Zr]^ao[a Tfi<; noittavTiKf]<; Kal f| *EXXr|viKf) 
BiS\iOYpa<j)[a Auxfjq. Athens, 1968. Pp. 14. 

Landman, W. A. A Plea for Understanding: A Reply to the Reformed 
Church of America. Capetown: Information Bureau of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa, 1968. Pp. 144. 

Mullen, Robert. The Latter-Day Saints: The Mormons Yesterday and Today. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1966. Pp. xvi + 316. 
Ulus. 

Strannik. Uprazdnenie Mesiatsa: Liricheskaia Poema. New York: Izdanie 
“Novogo Zhurnala,” 1968. Pp. 138. 

The Pyramid of Unas. Texts translated with commentary by Alexandre 
Piankoff. New York: The Bollingen Foundation, 1968. Pp. 118. Plates 70. 
(Bollingen Series XL/5.) 

World Academy of Art and Science. The Validity Which Each of the 
World Religions Accords to Other Religions (World Academy of Art 
and Science Occasional Paper 1). A report sponsored by Temple of 
Understanding, Inc.; co-sponsored by the National Presbyterian Center 
and Georgetown University, Washin^on, D. C.: Georgetown University, 
1968. Pp. 58. 



The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

John Steffaro (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, on October 19, 
1968, and to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence, at Holy Virgin 
Protection Cathedral, New York, on February 9, 1969. 

Nicholas Czaruk (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 

Bishop Theodosius, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, on October 20, 

1968. 

Nicholas Craciun (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 

Bishop Valerian, at the Church of the Falling Asleep of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 3, 1968. 

Carl Lukashonak (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, New 
York, on November 24, 1968. 

Dr. Dimitry Grigorieff (’58) was ordained to the Diaconate by His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, 

on December 6, 1968. 

Daniel Skvir (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at SS. Peter and Paul Church, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, on December 8, 1968. 

Ronald Plumlee (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 

Metropolitan Philip, at St. Nicholas* Cathedral in Brooklyn, on 

December 15, 1968. 

Frederick Beshara (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip, at St. Anthony’s Church in Bergenfield, New 

Jersey, on January 19, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Alexander Leon (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel, on January 31, 1969. 

Charles Simerick (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, on January 31, 

1969. 



Cyril Stavrevsky (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral, New York, 
on February 9, 1969. 


FACULTY 

Proffesor Georges Barrois, a well-known scholar and author of, among 
other noteworthy items, a two-volume Archeology of Palestine, joined 
the faculty as Visiting Professor of Old Testament for the Spring 
Semester. Dr. Barrois is Professor emeritus at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on ‘The Uppsala Assembly” at Vanderbilt 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tenn. (Oct. 31) and on “Byzantium and 
Russia” at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas (Nov. 8). He 
spoke at a symposium on “God and Man” at the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ont. (Nov. 14); gave a lecture on “Religion in the 
U.S.S.R.” at Hollins College, Roanoke, Va. (Nov. 22); and was a 
speaker at the Faith and Order Conference, Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, Harrisburg, Pa. (Dec. 1). On Dec. 9, he received the St. 
John Chrysostom Award from the St. Paul Center for Eastern Christian 
Studies, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. His book Le Christ 
dans la theologie byzantine appeared at Les Editions du Cerf, Paris. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured on various aspects of Orthodox 
theology and Russian religious thought at Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minn. (Oct. 20); Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (Nov. 3), Uppsala 
College, East Orange, N. J. (Nov. 14); University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio (Nov. 15); and University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Dec. 4). 
On Dec. 21 he read a paper on “Problems of Methodology in Liturgies” 
to the faculty and students of St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute, 
Paris. 


VISITING LECTURER 

On Feb. 17, 1969, Professor Jean-Jacques von Allmen, Dean of the 
Theological Faculty of Neuchatel, Switzerland, gave a lecture on “The 
Contemporary Task of Ecclesiology.” A biblical and liturgical scholar, 
constantly advocating a serious theological dialogue between Protestantism 
and Orthodoxy (see particularly his article “A Protestant Appeal to the 
Orthodox,” St, Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 9 (1965), No. 1, 
pp. 2-15), Professor von Allmen was a guest of the Seminary for three 
days and had an opportunity to meet faculty and students. 
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Contemporary Orthodox Theology 
AND Its Task 


loannis N. Karmiris 


Your Eminences, Most Reverend Fathers, Dean Schmemann, 
Esteemed Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Allow me at the outset, to congratulate you and express my 
best wishes to the highly respected St. Shadimir’s Orthodox 
theological school, that it may celebrate jubilees as ^eat as this 
one for many years, with continuing progress to universal fame 
and heights, for the benefit of our One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church and its Orthodox theology. In addition, 
I would like to express my deepest gratitude for the honored 
invitation extended to me as well as for the deep feeling of 
inexpressable joy which possesses me at this moment when I find 
myself among so many beloved and respected Orthodox brothers 
of many nationalities, “joined together in the same mind and in 
the same opinion” (I Cor. 1:10), for “Is there anything so 
pleasant, as brethren dwelling in unity?” (Ps. 133:1). 

In particular, I rejoice because, through the grace of God, 
I have the privilege here of representing Greek Orthodox theology, 
or more specifically, the Orthodox Theological School of the 
University of Athens, as a manifestation of its fellowship with 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox theological school. I trust that this close 
unity, fellowship, and cooperation, and in general, the cooperation 
of all the Orthodox theological schools and of all its Orthodox 
theology, shall become more fruitful and beneficial for our 
thrice-holy Orthodoxy and shall elevate the revered Orthodox 
Catholic Church even higher to its rightful place among the 
non-Orthodox churches and confessions. 

The thesis which I have been asked to discuss this evening 
is “Contemporary Orthodox Theology and Its Task.” I accepted 
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this subject gladly because it is undisputably most important and 
timely for our Orthodox Church. Without a flourishing theology, 
it cannot be a Church that is worthy and capable of accomplishing 
its task of salvation among the Orthodox people, of beneficially 
influencing their development, and of retaining its rightful place 
among the other Christian churches. The Orthodox Church will 
flourish when Orthodox theology does, as the glorious era of the 
great Fathers and theologians of the ancient Church of the East 
assuredly confirms. In addition, at a time when the struggle 
between faith and faithlessness has been intensified to the highest 
degree, contemporary Orthodox theology, as a science of the 
Orthodox Faith and Church, has the most serious mission to 
fulfill in the midst of a suffering Orthodox world on the one 
hand, and on the other, the universal Christian theology whose 
remarkable progress and development are well known. Orthodox 
theology must fulfill its own task of comprehending and interpreting 
the contents of the Orthodox Faith and the projection and 
witnessing of it in the contemporary world. 

Therefore, we shall now briefly discuss our subject, speaking 
first about contemporary Orthodox theology in general and 
secondly about its task in our particular time. 


1. CONTEMPORARY ORTHODOX THEOLOGY IN GENERAL 

First of all, let us proceed with the confidence that Orthodox 
theology bears an ecclesiastical character, that it belongs entirely 
to the Orthodox Church, which guarantees the truth and the 
legitimacy of its teaching. Theology is supported by this authenticity 
and is inseparably united with it. Thus, it is a handmaid and a 
servant of the Orthodox Church as well as its organ and mouth, 
having the exclusive mission to express faithfully its sett- 
understanding, faith, worship, and its total life. Orthodox theology 
is purely a service which accomplishes its sacred task from out of 
the Orthodox Church, for the Orthodox Church, and in the 
Orthodox Church for the glory of God, and which is understood 
by the scientific methods in use today and the categories of thought 
that also bear a scientific character.^ 

It is not possible for Orthodox theology to exist apart from 
the Church or to be subjective, private, academic, or a “theology 
of professors,” according to the Protestant patterns. It must 
constitute the universal expression of the common faith and 


^See D. Balanos, Is Theology a Science? (Athens, 1902). A. Alivizatos, 
“Contemporary Theological Trends in Greek Orthodoxy” (in Greek), 
©soXoyia, Vol. 20 (1949), pp. 60-98. 
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consciousness of the Orthodox Church, and Orthodox theology 
can exist only in the Church. In the framework of its Tradition 
it can somehow be proven to be a ‘‘ministering spirit, sent forth 
to minister” (Hebrews 1:14) or, according to the Gospel of St. 
John (15:Iff.), a projection, “a brand,” abiding in the “vine,” the 
Orthodox Church, bearing much fruit, but which, “unless it remains 
on the vine, cannot bear fruit by itself.Orthodox theology needs 
to be rooted in the fountains of water and to fill its contents from 
these fountains. In other words, it must be rooted in the Holy 
Scripture and Sacred Tradition, enriched by revelation in Christ, 
bearing fruit in the Holy Spirit, and serving the Church, while 
guarding “the preaching of the Apostles and the dogmas of the 
Apostles,” who placed a seal on a single faith. While wearing the 
cloak of truth that was woven by the theology from above, the 
Church teaches correctly and glorifies the great mystery of piety.® 
It uses theology as a means and an instrument for the formulation 
of its teaching. For this reason, one can speak also of “the mystery 
of theology,” which “the choir of the Holy Fathers, the greatly- 
illuminating stars, the fragrant flowers of Paradise, the all-golden 
mouths of the Word, gave to the Church.”^ 

Thus, Orthodox theology is a true theology only within the 
Body of Christ, “which is the Church” (Col. 1:24), as its organic 
service, or rather its thought and consciousness. Theology is a 
perfect gift of the Holy Spirit to the Church, in which it dwells. 
The Divine Head of the body, the Incarnate theology, is revealed 
and speaks to the faithful members of his body through theology, 
which thus is pre-eminently Christ-centered. This is why the Greek 
Fathers of our Church considered soteriology, ecclesiology, and 
the remaining dogmas, except eschatology, as aspects of Christology. 
Likewise, the Orthodox Church itself has an absolute need for 
Orthodox theology, which is its breath and consciousness. For this 
reason, it is not possible for the Orthodox Church to accomplish 
its task of salvation without Orthodox theology, just at the latter 
would not be able to exist without the former. Having this in mind, 
every alienation or separation of both of these, which are unbrokenly 
and undividedly united, seems unintelligible. The dean of this 
Seminary, Rev, Alexander Schmemann, asserts that “for centuries 
theology had been estranged from the Church, and that this 
alienation had destructive results equally for theology as it had 
for the Church.” In fact, “the isolation and alienation of theology 


*See also E. Mastrogiannopoulos, “Some Marks of Orthodox Theology” 
(in Greek), GEoXoyta, *AXi*|0£ia kcxl Zcoi], A Spiritual Symposium 
(Athens, 1962), p. 11. 

^Kontakion for the Sunday of the Fathers of the First Ecumenical 
Council, Pentekostarion (Athens: The Apostoliki Diakonia of the Church 
of Greece, 1959), p. 184. 

^Doxastikon, Pentekostariony op, cit., p. 185. 
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constituted a real tragedy, not only for theology, but for the Church 
in general,” because, among other things, “the Church needs 
theology.” Theology is its consciousness, its expiatory self-criticism, 
and the permanent reminder of the re^ goals of its existence. A 
basic and vital mission of theology is to relate continually the 
empirical life of the Church to the sources of its faith and life, 
the saving and life-creating truth, and to evaluate and judge the 
“empirical” by the light of the truth itself. Without theology, without 
theological witnessing and theological criticism, the Church at every 
moment runs the risk of forgetting or misunderstanding its tradition, 
of creating confusion between the essential and the secondary things, 
of making the relative absolute, and of losing its proper perspective 
in which it ought to live its life.® 

Furthermore, Orthodox theology bears not only a haghio- 
graphical, but at the same time a traditional and patristic character. 
It is established upon Holy Tradition, pervaded by the traditional 
and patristic spirit, and moves upon the orbit of the ancient Greek 
Fathers of the Church. In fact, Orthodox theology is called, and is, 
precisely “Orthodox,” just as the Church is Orthodox, because 
both preserve and maintain the correct and genuine teaching of 
Holy Tradition. The latter certainly contains the Apostolic tradition 
itself, in which Holy Scripture is contained. Thus, Orthodox theology 
is essentially traditional, that is to say, biblical and patristic, 
being drawn from the pure and abundant sources of Orthodox 
Tradition, which is to be distinguished from the human traditions 
that have been formed in the Church during the passing of 
centuries.® In fact, the essence of Orthodox Tradition is an action 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church and through it; it constitutes an 
expression of the revelation of the Divine Word in the Holy 
Scripture. Holy Tradition includes the things which the Lord and 
the Apostles taught and lived that were not included in the 
books of Holy Scripture, but were preserved as a living tradition 
by the Apostles’ successors and by the whole Church, the things 
which were transmitted to the later Fathers and all the faithful, as 
the life in the Church of the Lord who lives and will live for ever. 
On account of this, it has been correctly stated that the Church, 
in preserving the scriptural and patristic teachings untouched and 
without innovation, “is really apostolic. Likewise, it also is patristic. 
These two characteristics can never be divided. It is only on account 
of the fact that the Church is patristic that it can continue to be 


®A. Schmemann, “Theology and Eucharist,” St. Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 4 (1961), p. 11. 

®See John Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity (New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1966), pp. 9Iff. See also Georges Florovsky, “The Function of 
Tradition in the Ancient Church,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
Vol. 3 (1963-4), p. ISlff. 
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apostolic.”^ In other words, it is actually a Qiurch of the Holy 
Scripture and of the Holy Tradition. 

Tradition, however, should not be understood in a static 
sense, just as Orthodoxy is not a static organism. Theology is not 
inert, but dynamic, pro^essive, evolutionary, unceasingly forward 
moving.® Its development is parallel to that of non-Orthodox theology. 
From the latter everything that is not incompatible with Orthodoxy 
may be adopted through union and integration into the very same 
Orfliodox Tradition in complete scientific freedom and sincere 
Christian spirit. Indeed, Orthodox theology should dismiss the 
influences which came from other confessions in its own periods 
of decline. However, it does not reject the more recent Catholic 
and Protestant teachings which agree with the Orthodox spirit 
and have their roots in the common tradition and inheritance of 
the ancient united Church, its faith, and its spirit, of which the 
Orthodox Church and theology happens to be the immediate 
inheritor and depository. 

It is particularly worthwhile to emphasize the fact that 
Orthodox theology has always been deeply conscious of being the 
immediate and lawful inheritor of the ancient patristic theology 
and tradition. Its return to these authentic sources began a long 
time ago. Orthodox theology always depends upon these sources 
to detach it from the influences of other theologies’ confessions 
which have been exercised upon it during the period of its decline 
after the fall of Byzantium.® Without a doubt, this task constitutes 
the primary duty and the more important pursuit of contemporary 


■^Georges Florovsky, “St. Gregory Palamas and the Tradition of the 
Fathers,*’ Sobornost (Winter-Spring, 1961), p. 167. He continues thus: 

“The apostolic preaching is kept alive in the Church, not merely preserved. 
In this sense the teaching of the Fathers is a permanent category of 

Christian existence, a constant and ultimate measure and criterion of the 
right faith....” Consequently our return to the Fathers is something more 
than a simple, historical retrospection into the past or antiquity. “The 

Fathers are not only witnesses of the old faith, testes antiquitatis, but 

they are also witnesses of the true faith, testes veritatis. The ‘mind of the 
Fathers’ is an intrinsic term of reference in Orthodox theology, no less 
than the word of the Holy Writ, and indeed never separated from it.” 

*See also P. Bratsiotis, “Von der Griechischen Orthodoxie,” Christliche 
Konfessionen in Selbstdarstellungen, Band 4 (Wurzburg, 1966), pp. 106-7: 
“Dennoch wird auch in der Orthodoxen Kirche die Tradition nicht—wie 
viele Andersgliibigen annehmen—als eine statische, sondern als eine dynamische 
Grosse aufgefasst. Die Treue zur Tradition is eine lebendige Varbindung mit 
der Fiille der jahrhundertelangen Erfahrung der Kirche; Tradition ist 
wirklich Verbindung mit dem Wort Gottes, dem Quell, der ewiges Leben 
spendet (Joh. 4:14). So war es ja schon in der ungeteilten Kirche.” 

®See John Karmiris, “On the External Influences on Orthodox 
Theology Inaugural Lecture (fin Greek] Athens, 1938). See also by 
the same author, Heterodox Influences on the Confessions of the 
Seventeenth Century (fin Greek] Jerusalem, 1948). Likewise the following 
communications in the First Conference of Orthodox Theology, Proces- 
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Orthodox theology. Fortunately, many Orthodox theologians prior 
to us began to pursue these two goals, as we may infer from 
their writings and certainly from the records of the First Congress 
of Orthodox theology, which was called more than thirty years ago. 
Regardless of nationality, the cry was heard and is still being 
heard from many Orthodox theologians: back to the pure and 
unadulterated sources, the biblical, the liturgical, the patristic, 
and especially the Greek patristic theology, which are pure and 
living water, and away from the muddy waters of non-Orthodox 
theologies. Patristic theology is the source, the starting point, 
and the basis of contemporary Orthodox theology, which must 
constitute a direct continuation of it. Orthodox theology unfolds 
in the framework and categories of thought of patristic, faithful, 
uninterrupted Byzantine Greek theology. As it was rightly said, 
“The restoration of a patristic way of thinking here is the basic 
presupposition of a regeneration of [Orthodox] theology.’'^® In 
addition, as the president of the First Congress of Orthodox 
theology, Prof. Amilka Alivizatos of Greece, emphasized in the 
opening session, “It is necessary for us to render to our Orthodoxy 
its initial and patristic purity, and when we restore it fully, we 
shall then understand that it is self-sufficient and that without 
serious external assistance or disturbances of its own structures, 
it is capable of moving further, for its evolution was stopped on 
account of externally unfavorable conditions. It will thus prove 
that the Orthodox Church, which it serves, is not dead and 
petrified, as many have been wrongly thinking, but that it is a 
living force, legitimately and fully representing the spirit of Christ 
in an uninterrupted continuation from the ancient and undivided 
Church.”^^ Speaking of Patristic theology, we mean principally 
the ancient Greek theology, because, according to the Russian 
theologian, Fr. George Florovsky, “This is exactly the historical 
meaning of Patristic theology: Hellenism was embodied in the 
Church. [Christian] Hellenism has acquired an eternal character 
within the Church; it was embodied in its flesh.” Florovsky, of 
course, means by this “the Christian antiquity, the Hellenism of 
the dogmas, the Hellenism of worship, and the Hellenism of 
the icon.”^ 


Verbaux du premier Congres de Theologie Orthodoxe d Athenes, 1936. 
Chrysostom Papadopoulos, Archbishop of Athens, “Die ausseren Einflusse 
auf die Orthodoxe Theologie im XVI und XVII Jahrhundert,” pp. 193-208. 
K. Dyovouniotes, “Die ausseren Einflusse auf die Orthodoxe Theologie 
besonders seit der Eroberung Konstantinopels,” pp. 209-211. Georges 
Florovsky, “Westliche Einflusse in der russischen Theologie,” pp. 212-231. 

^®G. Florovsky, “The Ways of Russian Theology” (in Greek), 
©eoXoyla, ’AXfjGeia Kai Zcof) (Athens, 1962), p. 26. 

^^Proces-Verbaux, p. 52. 

^*Florovsky, op, cit,, “The Ways of Russian Theology,” p. 32ff. He 
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In regard to the second goal of contemporary Orthodox 
theology, the rejection of non-Orthodox influences upon it, allow 
me to repeat what I said thirty years ago at the conclusion of 
the opening address of my university teaching: “In judging in 
general the foreign influences upon Orthodox theology, we observe 
that the Roman Catholic influences are somewhat more numerous 
and profound, whereas the Protestant are fewer in number and 
more external, while the philosophical are completely unessential. 
None of these was exercised upon the Church and its official 
teaching, but upon Orthodox theology and of course upon a few 
definite representatives of it. Concerning these, it would likewise 
be possible to observe that almost all of the foreign influences 
concern the more or less peripheral areas of theology. Having 
not penetrated to the center of the Orthodox Faith, they are 
external and on the surface, and not internal and deep. They 
are related to the form, the dialectical and the related formulation 
rather than to the essence and the content, while leaving untouched 
the official ecclestiastical teaching. On account of these things, 
we would be able to compare the Orthodox Faith which has 
been officially and eternally taught by the Orthodox Church in 
a viable and uninterrupted stream of which the main currents 
flow deeply and clearly throughout the two thousand years of 
the Orthodox Church’s historical life and theology. This current 
is indifferent if its theological borders at times touch the right 
and at other times the left bank. 

“With this in mind, the liberation of Orthodox theology from 
external influences is more or less easy, and as such it has for 
the most part already been achieved by the younger Orthodox 
theologians, but it is up to us who follow to complete that task. 

“In all the disputed area of both dogmatic and non-dogmatic 
teachings, about which our Orthodox Catholic Church has not 
as yet defined anything officially in an Ecumenical synod, we 
should also have in mind what the non-Orthodox churches profess. 
But we should examine first what the Orthodox Holy Tradition 
teaches, what the Eastern Fathers taught, and at the same time 


continues: “Christian worship was sealed for all time with the Greek 
style of ‘piety of the mysteries.’ This has occurred to such a degree that, 
in order to penetrate the rhythm of the liturgical ceremonies, we must 
undergo a kind of mystical ‘Hellenization.’ Only thoughtless people would 
ever decide to ‘de^Hellenize’ the Liturgy and the other liturgical services 
and give them a style that is more ‘contemporary... .’ Whenever the 
theologian begins to believe that the ‘Greek categories’ have been surpassed, 
he plainly departs from the order of the ecclesiastical community and has 
lost the feeling of ecclesiastical life. There is only one way for our 
theology to remain catholic, and that is to be Hellenic. Only in Hellenism 
is it possible for one to be truly catholic.... The denial of the ‘Hellenic 
inheritance’ is equivalent, in the last analysis, to a spiritual and ecclesiastical 
suicide.” 
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repel every other teaching which does not agree with the ancient 
and unadulterated faith of our Church. Our task is mainly to 
see that the solutions of the problems that occupy the contemporary 
Orthodox theological thought be sought not in Western (Roman 
Catholic or Protestant) theology, but in Eastern Orthodoxy, 
through a creative return to patristic theology and to our own 
ancient sources, which are totally uninfluenced and independent 
of non-Orthodox theology. Thus, the password for modern Orthodox 
theology in all questions, but especially and pre-eminently in 
dogmatic questions, should be to return to the original, clear, 
and undimmed sources of the strict Orthodoxy of the ancient 
Greek Fathers.”^® However, as we observed above, while saying 
these things, we do not mean a complete estrangement of 
contemporary Orthodox theology from the non-Orthodox and 
ignorance and avoidance of all development and progress in it. 
Contemporary Orthodox theology cannot and should not deny 
history, withdraw from history, or abandon the field of battle. 
It should not only preserve the experience of the Fathers, but 
it should also develop and use it in order to make from it and 
by it a task of life. Independence from the non-Orthodox West 
should not degenerate into estrangement/^ 

At any rate, to what has already been said on this subject, 
we would like to add today that it is a real blessing of God 
that Orthodoxy remained unaffected and untouched by Papalism, 
Scholasticism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Counter 


^®John Karmiris, “On the External Influences,” pp. 27-30. Likewise 
Father Georges Florovsky stated the following before the First Conference 
of Orthodox Theology: “This call to ‘go back’ to the Fathers can be 
easily misunderstood. It does not mean a return to the letter of old 
patristic documents. To follow in the steps of the Fathers does not mean 
jurare in verba magistri. What is really meant and required is not a blind 
or servile imitation and repetition but rather a further development of this 
patristic teaching, homogeneous and congenial. We have to kindle again 
the creative fire of the Fathers, to restore the patristic spirit in ourselves.... 
And still all these traditional schemes and formularies are through and 
through Hellenistic or Greek. This Hellenism is really, so to say, canonized. 
It is a new, Christian Hellenism. It is a common atmosphere of the 
Church, created by a series of Christian generations. Our Christian worship 
in its essence is Hellenistic (as it was shown quite recently in the most 
illuminating publications of the great Benedictine scholar. Father Odo 
Casel, of Maria Laach Abbey). The same is to be said of our ikons. 
This is likewise true of our doctrinal formularies as well. In a sense the 
Church itself is Hellenistic, a Hellenistic formation.... And thus any 
theologian must pass an experience of spiritual Hellenization (or re- 
Hellenization.... Many shortcomings in the modern development of the 
Orthodox churches depend greatly upon the loss of this Hellenistic spirit. 
And the creative postulate for the future would be something like this; 
let us be more Greek to be truly catholic, to be truly Orthodox,” Prods- 
Verbaux, p. 241-242. 

^^Florovsky, “The Ways of Russian Theology,” p. 42. 
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Reformation, and Rationalism. But now it ought also to remain 
unaffected and untouched by the new anti-O^odox theories of 
dehellenization, liberalism, syncretism in general and especially 
syncretistic ecumenism, as well as what is called “lay ecumenism” 
(through the setting aside of theology and especially dogmatic 
theology), dogmatic minimalism, relativization of truth, the &anch 
theory concerning the Church, the secularization of Orthodox wor¬ 
ship, the “Death of God theology” and what is generally called 
“modern theology,” of communion in the sacraments without com¬ 
plete dogmatic agreement and unity, and finally, of chauvinism, 
which was condemned by the Local Synod of Constantinople in 
1872. For the Orthodox Church, being established firmly on Holy 
Scripture and the ancient Holy Tradition and repelling every 
modernistic, anti-ecclesiastical, dehellenizing and unorthodox 
tendency, is not one of the many confessions and denominations 
of Christianity. Instead, it is The Church, the true Church, 
which has the fulness of truth and saving grace, the Church which is 
identified with the primitive “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,” and the Church which constitutes the canonical, 
uninterrupted, and direct continuation, extension, and survival 
of the ancient Church. It has preserved, intact and without 
alteration, the dogmatic teaching, the divine worship, the 
administrative system, and the treasure of ancient traditions, 
without changing or innovating any of these. 

However, it should be noted here that, while speaking about 
a return of Orthodox theology to the Fathers, we mean mainly 
two things: 

First, a return to the spirit of the Fathers, to the teaching 
and the religious “experience” of the Fathers, the use of the 
Fathers’ categories of theological thought, the patristic manner 
and method of thinking, a return to the content of the theology 
of the Fathers, in order that we might find there an inexhaustible 
source of creative inspiration. As it has been correctly obs^'**vp.d, 
the Fathers “speak from the depths oi tw n r» 1T ro o cvl mllness of 
the Church, and that which they express is not simply their personal 
thoughts, ideas, and convictions, but the consciousness of the 
Church, the witnessing of tiie Church.”^ 


^Ibid,, p. 27. Hhe further observes that “what is needed is not a 
translation of the ancient dogmatic formulas into the ‘contemporary’ 

philosophical and psychological tongue; what is truly needed is our 
return in a creative way to the ‘ancient’ practice itself, that we may 

feel it anew in the depths of our being and that we may again discover 

the position and importance which it has in the historical continuity of 
the fulness of the Church. All of these attempts at transferring and 
translating were always fundamentally betrayals. They were new interpreta¬ 
tions, but usually in totally improper terms. They all suffered from 

incurable provincialism. Instead of answering contemporary needs, they 
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Secondly, we mean a continuation of the theology of the 
Fathers, a creative movement and development forward, of even 
the issues which the Fathers did not teach since these issues 
are conveyed by supernatural revelation and constitute an organic 
part of the contents of the faith of the Orthodox Church* Of 
course, the Fathers did not exhaust all the contents of faith 
nor did they solve all the problems of theology, but they left 
it up to us to find a field of independent creative action and 
to continue their task, always, of course, in their spirit. 

It must be added here that Orthodox theology actually did 
continue to develop patristic theology, and this has been recognized 
as an important contribution to true ecumenism. According to 
a Roman Catholic theologian, “la fidelite orthodoxe a la tradition 
ancienne est un garant de Tavenir des relations oecumeniques,” 
and thus “le Catholicisme doit etre reconnaisant a fOrthodoxie 
pour le courage et la Constance de son temoignage doctrinal.”^® 

This means that in speaking about Tradition, we certainly 
do not mean ordinary traditionalism. Instead, we mean that 
Orthodox theology needs to be made a harmonious combination 
of conservatism and progressivism under the breath of the 
sufficiently liberal spirit of the Greek Fathers of the Church. 
The Orthodox Church grants freedom of thought, action, and 
progress to Orthodox theology, which implies continuous action 
and free development. Its word is “not bound”: it is sufficient 
for theology to act within the framework of the Orthodox 
Tradition and to be guided by the common Orthodox consciousness 
of the Church. Common ecclesiastical consciousness is considered 
by the Orthodox as a continuing event and as a final criterion; 
it constitutes the permanence of truth and faith for the whole 
body of the Church throughout the centuries. It is shaped by 
the understanding of the supernatural Revelation, under the action 
of the Holy Spirit, by the people nf God in the historical journey 
of the Church.''^ Likewise, contemporary Orthodox theology can 
act great freedom in considering new tl^cological ideas 

concerning p«aiMic theology has very little or nothing 

at all to say, but which could be reconciled with its gener^ 
rules, so long as they are based upon the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures.^® It should be noted, however, that the search. 


simply reflected the fashion of the day. The abandonment of Christian 
Hellenism is not in any way progress, but regression. ..(pp. 37>8.) 

Tavard, Peu'te histoire du mouvement oecumenique^ Paris, 1960, 
p. 205. And he adds: ‘le monde chretien dans son ensemble doit remonter 
vers la tradition de TEglise indivise.” 

^’See A. Alivizatos, The Consciousness of the Church (fin Greek] 
Athens, 1954). 

^®Concerning this point, it was correctly observed that “die Orthodoxe 
Theologie der Geganwart sich in volliger Harmonic mit den Grundsatzen 
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understanding, and interpretation of the contents of faith by 
Orthodox theology does not occur with the assistance of only 
the Holy Tradition and the common consciousness of the Church. 
It occurs together with and, above all, through the establishment 
of the Holy Spirit in the Church, which guides and directs the 
Orthodox Church and Orthodox theology “into all the truth” 
(John 16:13), and is thus the authentic interpreter of the contents 
of the faith of Orthodox theology. Under its guidance and direction, 
an unceasing development in the Church takes place on the 
basis of a dynamic and not a static understanding of its Holy 
Tradition by Orthodox theology, that is in harmony with the 
authority of the Orthodox Church"^* and the indispensable 
presupposition of faith. 

Theology unquestionably presupposes faith. Tt is an expression 
and a justification of faith, and is based on it. As it has rightly 
been observed, “outside faith, theology has no meaning; it can 
be founded only upon the inner witnessing of truth in the Holy 
Spirit, and upon the teaching of the truth by the Truth itself.” 
TTie rule of faith “is the first active performance of the inner 
witnessing itself.”^ Hence, contemporary Orthodox theologians 
should, through the faith and holiness of their lives, become 
worthy receptacles of the Holy Spirit, truly bearers of the Spirit, 
“full of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 6:3), which will illuminate and 
guide them in theological theory and the development of divine 
dogmas. As our Holy Church chants, only “By the Holy Spirit 
is there an abundance of the knowledge of God, contemplation, 
and wisdom; for the Word reveals all things concerning the 
Father through him.”*^ As long as Orthodox theologians somehow 
“officiate the Gospel,” they should be “spiritual,” because the 
“natural man does not receive the things of the Spirit, for they 
are foolishness unto him” (I Cor, 2:14). In this way only 
will the contemporary Orthodox theologians be able in some way 
to approach the holy Fathers, who “received wholly the 
comprehensible torch.. . and by the divine Spirit considered it 


der patristischen Theologie befindet, die stets freiheitsliebend war, die 
menschliche Personlichkeit nicht unterdriickte und die Forschung nicht 
hinderte, und die der orthodoxen Theologie auch heute noch als Vorbild 
dienen kann.” (D. Balanos, “Die neuere orthodoxe Theologie in ihren 
Varhaltnis zur patristischen Theologie und zu den neueren theologischen 
Auffassungen and Methoden,’' Proces-Verbaux, p. 237.) 

^®See also A. Kartaschoff, “Die Freiheit der theologisch-wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung und die kirchliche Autoritat,” Proces-Verbaux, 
p. 175ff. 

*Wladimir Lossky, “Faith and Theology*’ (in Greek), ©eoXoyioc, 
’AXuBsia Kal 2cot*|, p. 73. 

^^Doxastikon, Anavathmoi, fourth tone, in the Parakletike or 
Oktoechos, Ed. V. Regopoulos (Thessaloniki, 1967), p. 344. 
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carefully;... divinely writing, they formulated” the Orthodox 
do^as.** From this viewpoint, Orthodox theology can be charac¬ 
terized as “Spirit-reasoning.” 

From the above, the conclusion may be inferred that Orthodox 
theology should combine scientific freedom in investigation with 
ecclesiastical authority and Tradition. The latter, of course, should 
not be understood as a formal rule in a bad sense.*® Freedom 
in Orthodox theology is relative. It has bounds fixed for it by 
the Holy Tradition of the Church, and it does not extend into 
teachings that undermine the foundations of Christianity and 
the Church, for theology is a handmaid of truth. The Orthodox 
theologians have proved that they know and harmoniously combine 
faith with knowledge, enlightened conservatism with freedom and 
progressivism, the authority of the Orthodox Church and its 
Tradition with the well-understood freedom in scientific investigation 
and theological theory. They apply the thought of St. Gregory 
the Theologian: “Philosophize to me about the world or worlds, 
the soul, the rational natures of both the better and the worse, 
the resurrection, the judgment, retribution, and the passion of 
Christ; succeeding in this is not worthless, and failing is not 
dangerous.”*^ OrAodox theologians in their task should always 
have in mind that Orthodox theology is and should be mainly 
the theology of the Orthodox Church and Holy Tradition, thereby 
meaning patristic and conservative. At the same time, it should 
have sufficient scientific freedom and progressivism, being moved 
always in the framework of ecclesiastical authority and Orthodox 
Tradition, and avoiding the extremes to which Roman Catholicism 
has been reduced on the one hand and Protestant theology on 
the other. The Romanian professor T. Popescu correctly stated 
during the First Congress of Orthodox Theology that “Orthodox 
theology is a daughter of the Church, since it was born in the 
Church. The Church became a nurse of theology, and theology 
served and continues to serve the Church faithfully. Roman 
Catholic theology, however, was reduced to being a servant of the 


^^“Prosomia” verses for the Sunday of the Holy Fathers, Pentekostarion, 
op, cit,, pp. 184-5. 

*^here are certainly exceptions. The thought of a few Orthodox 
theologians is muted with both traditionalism and Scholasticism, which 
contribute a weakening and even an interruption of the patristic theological 
tradition. These exceptions occurred mainly under the Turkish rule in 
Greece and in the Balkans. Other Orthodox theologians reacted conservatively 
against contemporary thought, fearing corruption of the Orthodox Faith. 
But all these phenomena were temporary, provoked by justified caution on 
the part of both Church authorities and laity and resulting from historical 
circumstances. They did not influence the inner content and character 
of Orthodox theology, which is pervaded with the sufficiently liberal spirit 
of the Fathers. 

®^Gregory Nazianzen, Theological Orations, I, 1, Migne, P.G. 36, 25. 
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Church. Protestant theology on the other hand is a prodigal and 
disobedient daughter. Only Orthodox theology was born free 
and remains free, but also obedient and devoted to the task and 
the mission of the Church.”“ According to the Greek professor 
P. Bratsiotes, the password and the essential sign of the ancient 
united Church and our Orthodox Church which is the direct 
continuation of it, is expressed in the words “authority and 
freedom,” “since Orthodoxy has never known either the Holy 
Inquisition and the abuses of hierarchical despotism, nor did it 
ever tolerate Protestant anarchy in questions of faith.” He ends 
with the correct conclusion that “Orthodox theology recognizes 
the authority that is exercised by the Church upon its members, 
an authority which is more gentle than what is asserted in the 
Papist Church, because the freedom which Orthodox theology 
thus enjoys is sufficiently broad to insure its scientific character. 
Thus, contrary to non-Orthodox theology, Orthodox theology can 
work toward the solution of scientific problems, while being 
adequate to meet its other various requirements. Delays in fulfilling 
its mission have been due to anything but a lack of freedom.”*® 
Finally, we consider it as self-understood and not requiring 
a special discussion here that contemporary Orthodox theology 
should preserve the spirituality and holiness of patristic theology, 
as well as its mystical, apophatic, and ecumenical character, in 
addition to its Johannine, spiritualistic, and eschatological character. 
It is this spirituality which explains its progress not only during 
the first, but also in the second millennium of its life until the 
great Byzantine mystics and hesychast theologians, who constitute 
the connecting link between contemporary Orthodox theology and 
ancient patristic theology. Contemporary Orthodox theology must 
also harmoniously combine faith and theological theory with 
holiness of life, the new life of Christ, and unite truth with life 
in Orthodox worship and with mystical and totally ecclesial life. 
Orthodox theologians, while remaining in an inner mystical union 


^^Proces-Verhaux, p. 488. Compare also N. Damalas, “On the First 
Principles” (fin Greek] Leipzig, 1865), pp. 33-34: “Our Church is the 
only one in which theology is able to exist as a science, undisturbed and 
exalted by the Church, without elevating itself above the divine creation, 
the Church. Theology, produced from human reason, is not controlled or 
tyrannized by the Church to the point of losing its scientific character, 
and it does not become a slave of the Church. Its dependence consists 
only in the fact that it owes its results to the essential and fundamental 
Christian truths, and that those results must agree with the leaders of 
the Universal Church and the common Christian consciousness which found 
its highest expression in the Ecumenical Councils. It is therefore our 
opinion that in our Church both these elements, i.e., divine and human 
reason, are certainly distinguished from each other, but nonetheless exist 
together harmoniously.” 

Bratsiotis, Authority and Freedom in Orthodox Theology, (fin 
Greek] Athens, 1931), pp. 12-33. 
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with Christ, were thus somehow “eyewitnesses of his majesty” 
(II Peter 1:16). In the future they shall also be made “witnesses” 
whose witnessing shall be true, and they will be authentic “teachers” 
“of the faith which had been once given to the saints” (Jude 3) 
in the midst of the contemporary world, if only they present a 
unity of teaching, a pious and holy life, as did the ancient 
theologians and Fathers of the Church, whose footsteps they 
should always follow in all things. 


II. THE TASK OF CONTEMPORARY ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGY 

In the second part of our talk, we shall indicate how we 
understand the special task of Orthodox theology today, through 
the preceding five Pan-Orthodox conferences, of which the first 
three were held in Rhodes, in 1961-64, the fourth in Belgrade in 
1966 and the fifth in Geneva in 1968, and in which we also 
participated. We also have given reports about them in our 
special publications.*'^ 

In general we Orthodox theologians certainly should continue 
to cultivate and advance the scientific branches of Orthodox 
theology, through original investigations and studies. Through 
these, theology will be advanced, as we stated previously, upon 
the basis of the authority of patristic theology. However, during 
the past seven years, the divine Builder of the Church has given 
Orthodoxy the blessing of having held five Pan-Orthodox 
conferences, which outlined new duties and tasks for contemporary 
Orthodox theology. These conferences prescribed two new sacred 
goals for contemporary Orthodox theology: to work internally 
for the renewal of Orthodox theology and externally for the 
preparation and execution of a theological dialogue between the 
Orthodox Church and the heterodox churches. Its final goal is 
the reunification of all the holy churches of Christ in some 
future new Pentecost. 

It was mainly the first and fifth Pan-Orthodox conferences 
that worked toward the first direction, that is, the inner renewal 
of the Orthodox Church. Practically all the Pan-Orthodox 
conferences worked toward the second direction, that is, the 
cultivation of closer relationships between the Orthodox Church 
and the non-Orthodox churches and the preparation of a 


®’See John Karmiris, The First Pan-Orthodox Conference of Rhodes 
(Athens, 1961); Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, Vols. I-II (Athens, 
1964-65); Orthodoxy and the Old Catholic Church, Vols. I-II (Athens, 
1966-67); The Fifth Pan-Orthodox Conference (Athens, 1968). 
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geological dialogue with them. Contemporary Orthodox theology 
is called to undertake the hard task of study, preparation, and 
execution of these decisions and pursuits of the Orthodox Church. 

First of all, steps were taken toward the inner renewal and 
updating of the Orthodox Church through a great Pan-Orthodox 
council, the convocation of which the Orthodox Church ardently 
desired at all times. For historical and not for organic reasons, 
it was not able to realize this desire. Since the end of the first 
World War, it pursued its goal more particularly, up to the fifth 
Pan-Orthodox meeting four months ago. Unfortunately, the 
political situation of the Orthodox peoples and the more general 
historical conditions during the recent times, and to a greater 
extent in previous centuries, did not permit the convening of a 
great council of Orthodoxy, nor even a pre-council, which was 
decided by the Orthodox Commission of Mt. Athos in the year 
1930. The First Congress of Orthodox Theology also discussed 
this subject in the year 1936.®® However, the hope was raised 
for the possible convocation in the near future of a Pan-Orthodox 
council, which will undertake the task of the renewal and the 
updating of the Orthodox Church. The First Pan-Orthodox 
Conference defined the themes of the agenda of the proposed 
council, and the Fifth Pan-Orthodox Conference defined the 
preliminary procedure. 

The First Pan-Orthodox Conference defined the following 
catalogue of themes for the future Pan-Orthodox Council: 

I. Faith and dogma 

a. The meaning of dogma 

b. Sources of Divine Revelation 

c. Symbolical materials 

d. The ecclesiological meaning and authority of the 
Church and its common consciousness and in¬ 
fallibility. 

II. Divine Worship 

a. Orthodoxy and the Bible 

b. Uniformity of rubrics and of liturgical contents 

c. A greater participation of the laity in worship 


^A. Alivizatos, “1st die Einberufung einer okumenischen Synode 
moglich,” Proces-Verhaux, pp. 256-264. D. Balanos, “Zu dem Problem 
der Einberufung einer okumenischen Synode,” pp. 264-268. Compare with 
the work by the same author. Is the Convocation of an Ecumenical 
Council Necessary and Useful? ([in Greek] Athens, 1925). S. Zankow, 
“Die prinzipiellen Schwierigkeiten der Abhaltung eines okumenischen 
Konzils,” Ibid,, pp. 269-283. E. Granitch, “Das Problem der Einberufung 
der okumenischen Synode,” Ibid,, pp. 283-287. V. Sesan, “Die Einberufung 
einer okumenischen Synode,” Ibid., pp. 288-297. 
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d. Means toward the strengthening of liturgical life 
and Orthodox art. 

III. Administration and Ecclesiastical Order 

a. Codification of the sacred canons 

b. Ecclesiastical rights and legal procedures; spiritual 
courts 

c. Matters pertaining to the episcopal rank 

d. Monastic life 

e. Fasting 

f. Education of the clergy 

g. Obstacles to marriage 

h. The question of the calendar. 

IV. Relations between Orthodox churches; autocephaly and 

autonomy in the Orthodox Church. 

V. Relations of the Orthodox Church with the remaining 
Christian world 

a. With the anti-Chalcedonian churches 

b. With the Roman Catholic Church 

c. With the Protestant churches and confessions 

d. With the Old Catholic Church 

e. With the Ecumenical Movement 

VI. Orthodoxy in the World 

a. Foreign Missions 

b. Cultivation of the Orthodox Christian civilization 

c. Pilgrimages to sacred shrines 

d. Pursuit of peace, freedom, brotherhood, and love 
among peoples 

VII. Theological Subjects 

a. “Economia” and strictness in the Orthodox Church 

b. Recognition of saints 

c. Orthodoxy and other religions 

d. The ways of Orthodox witness in the world 
according to Tradition 

e. Euthanasia 

f. The incineration of the dead (cremation) 

VIII. Common Problems 

a. The Orthodox Church and youth 

b. Marriage and the family 

c. Birth control, over-population, and artificial in¬ 
semination 

d. Racial discrimination 

e. Social institutions, asylums, etc. 

f. Orthodoxy and the problems of the Christian in 
areas of rapid social changes. 
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After the First Pan-Orthodox Conference, a careful study 
of the above subjects was begun by Greek, Russian, Romanian, 
and other Orthodox theologians,** until the Fifth Pan-Orthodox 
Conference systematized and defined the order in which the 
above subjects are to be studied. This Conference decided the 
following: (a) The convocation of a great Pan-Orthodox council 
should be arranged as a primary goal and an immediate pursuit, 
which would issue decisions on the above subjects and through 
which the inner renewal and relevance of the Orthodox Church 
may be observed, (b) The preparation for this council should 
consist not in a “pro-council,” as the Inter-Orthodox Commission 
of Mt. Athos in the year 1930^ and the First Pan-Orthodox 
Conference in 1961 foresaw,*^ but in successive preparatory 
Pan-Orthodox conferences to study the above subjects section 
by section until the list is exhausted. Thus, the first pro-counciliar 
Pan-Orthodox conference to be convened would be involved with 
the following six themes, with an initial study of them being 
made by particular Orthodox theologians: 

1. The sources of Divine Revelation 

2. A greater participation of the laity in the worship and 
other aspects of the life of the Church 

3. “Economia” and “strictness” in the Orthodox Church 

4. The re-adaption of the ecclesiastical rules concerning 
fasting, in accordance with the needs of our times 

5. Obstacles to marriage 

6. The question of the calendar. 

(c) For a more nearly perfect execution of the entire task of 


®®In ©EoXoyia one finds the following studies: John Karmiris, 
“Ways of Accepting Non-Orthodox Christians into the Orthodox Church,” 
Vol. 25 (1954), pp. 211-243 (English translation in The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, I, 1955; German translation in Kyrios, Vol. 7 ([1967] 
pp. 179-201); P. Trembelas, “Principles Obtaining for the Proclamation of 
an Autocephalous Church,” Vol. 28 (1957), pp. 5-22; and P. Bratsiotis, 
“The Meaning of Dogma in Orthodox Theology,” Vol. 28 (1957), 
pp. 509-516. Also relevant is the study in the same work by Metropolitan 
Constantine of Serres, “Concerning the Recognition of Saints in the 
Orthodox Church,” Vol. 27 (1956), pp. 609-615, as well as several talks 
given at the First Conference of Orthodox Theology, and which appears 
in Proces-Verbaux. Russian theologians have also prepared papers on 
related topics, as their delegation informed the Fifth Pan-Orthodox 
Conference; Basil Krivoscheine, “Les Textes symboliques dans I’Eglise 
Orthodoxe,” Messager de VExarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe 
Occidentale, Vol. 48 (1964), pp. 197-217, Vol. 49 (1965), pp. 12-23, 
71-82. Romanian, Serbian and other Orthodox theologians have also 
written on these subjects. 

®®See the Minutes of the Preliminary Committee of the Holy Orthodox 
Churches, which met on Mt. Athos in 1930. 

^^See John Karmiris, The First Pan-Orthodox Conference of Rhodes 
(Athens, 1961). 
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inter-Orthodox cooperation, a “Preparatory Inter-Orthodox Com¬ 
mission of the Great and Holy Council of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church” would be set up, consisting of a representative hierarch 
or other clergyman from each of the participating churches. Each 
representative would be entitled to an accompanying adviser. 
In addition, a secretariat would also be set up to serve the 
task of the above preparatory commission of the council, (d) The 
above mentioned themes in the list of the first Pan-Orthodox 
conference for the above organs should be prepared in sections, 
since a required partial theological investigation and preparation 
on each of these would occur in advance, (e) The Ecumenical 
Patriarch, after the subjects on the list have been exhausted and 
after the termination of the entire preparatory work, would convene 
the holy and great synod of the Holy Eastern Orthodox Church, 
with the consent of the presiding heads of the autocephalous 
Orthodox churches.®* This preparatory work in its entirety, the 
study of all the themes of the conciliar agenda falls under the 
responsibility of contemporary Orthodox theology, so that the 
authentic basis of Orthodox teachings can be expressed on all 
these topics, without ethnic interferences and obstacles and in 
conformity with Orthodox Tradition. 

The second important task, which the Pan-Orthodox 
Conferences dedicated to Orthodox theology is the preparation 
of the future theological dialogue of our Orthodox Church with 
the non-Orthodox churches, especially the non-Chalcedonian, the 
Old Catholic, the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran 
churches. A certain amount of work of preparation by certain 
Orthodox theologians and lesser inter-Orthodox theological councils 
has already been completed for the theological dialogue between 
the Orthodox and the non-Chalcedonian, Old Catholic, and Anglican 
theologians. The work was done at the Fourth Pan-Orthodox 
Conference in Belgrade two years ago. These commissions were 
instructed by the Fifth Pan-Orthodox Conference to continue the 
task of preparing the dialogue from the Orthodox side through 
the formulation of particular studies and recommendations,^ so 
that ^ter the completion of this work they might begin the dialogue 
with representative non-Orthodox theological commissions. However, 
a theological preparation for the dialogue with the Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans has not yet begun because no directive has been 


®®See the entire text of the decision in John Karmiris, The Fifth 
Pan-Orthodox Conference (Athens, 1968). 

®®The present author, as a member of the Orthodox Theological 
Committee for Dialogue with the Old Catholics, published the study for 
which he was responsible, “Orthodoxy and Old Catholicism, Vol. II”; 
“Ecclesiology Among the Old Catholics,” ©soXoyta, Vol. 38 (1967), 
pp. 177-205, 353-385. It is possible that other Orthodox theologians may 
also have already prepared the studies for which they were made responsible. 
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issued by the respective theological commissions. Until now, we 
find ourselves at a point of contact from both sides for the 
purpose of creating good relations and a favorable atmosphere 
and for the preparation of the groundwork for a future dialogue. 
Similarly, the Fifth Pan-Orthodox Conference decided to contribute 
more of Orthodox theology to the compositions of the various 
texts of the World Council of Churches, especially the Department 
of Faith and Order, and in general to the advancement and success 
of the entire task of the Council, of which the Orthodox Church 
is a founding and organic member and through which she cultivates 
good relations and joins in dialogue with Protestant members 
of the Council. It is superfluous for us to state that the Orthodox 
theologians who are involved in this task will have to be occupied 
with a great number of theological questions in which the Christian 
churches differ from each other and about which symbolic, 
controversial and polemic theologies have been concerned during 
the past millennium. They will have to refer also to the more 
ancient Orthodox theological sources, in order that from them 
they might draw the authentic and original common faith of the 
ancient united Church. Through the ecumenical dialogue, Orthodox 
theology will pursue the return of the non-Orthodox to these 
ancient common Christian sources, while furnishing them with the 
Orthodox witness concerning the wealth of faith, truth, and the 
continuous and steadfast tradition of the unaltered truth, the 
treasure which has been preserved unimpaired and intact by the 
Eastern Church alone.®^ 

From what has been stated previously, it becomes apparent 
that, through the decisions of the Pan-Orthodox conferences, the 
very heavy and double task of the scientific investigation of the 
themes of the future great synod of the Orthodox Church, has 
been entrusted to contemporary Orthodox theology, as well as the 
ttiemes of the theological dialogue with the non-Orthodox churches. 
These subjects are many and varied, and are referred to all the 
branches of theology. It is necessary that contemporary Orthodox 
theologians undertake this task with competence and zeal, a task 
which, as was stated previously, must necessarily be founded on 
the immortal monuments and the eternal sources, energies, and 
teachings of the ancient authentic Orthodox Tradition, by which 


®*According to Father John Meyendorff, “The ecumenical task of 
Orthodoxy, in its discussions with both Protestants and Catholics, should 
be to question the appropriateness of certain formulas handed down 
from the Latin Middle Ages and the period of the Counter-Reformation, 
without, however, giving the impression of wishing to deny the traditional 
doctrines which they are intended to express; and to urge Roman 
Catholics on the one hand, fraternally, to return to the common sources, 
and Protestants, on the other, to be more receptive to the idea of 
Tradition.’^ The Orthodox Church (New York: Pantheon Books, 1962), 
pp. 228-9. 
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the Church has nurtured us toward piety “ This is primarily 
what the Orthodox Church and theology mean, this is what 
Orthodoxy means, that is, a steady and firm persistence in Holy 
Tradition. Actually, “Orthodoxy” means essentially “Tradition”; 
of this tradition the authentic witnesses and interpreters are the 
holy Fathers. It means fidelity to the sources of Christianity, to 
Apostolic and patristic tradition. Understandably, Orthodoxy cannot 
renounce these sources. 

First of aU, the task of the preparation for the Pan-Orthodox 
synod will require a long, assiduous, and deep investigation of 
the ancient sources of die Orthodox Faith in order that the 
theological deductions of the preparatory studies may be derived 
from them and based on them and that every synodical decision 
of the contemporary Orthodox Church may be founded mainly 
and principally upon them.^ In this way, we shall be guided to 
the revival of the traditional, apostolic, and patristic conciliar 
institution, to which the dogmatic definitions, the administrative 
system, and in general, the entire organization, formation, height, 
and glory of the ancient Church is due. This revival shall certainly 
and more closely and more strongly tie the present with the 
glorious ecclesiastical past, the present Orthodox Church with 
the primitive “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,” of 
which Orthodoxy constitutes the canonical and lawful continuation 
and survival. This revival will bring splendid fruits to Orthodoxy, 
as it did in the past, and will contribute to its entry into a new 
era of development, height, and progress.®’ 

Likewise, through investigation by Orthodox theology, on 
the basis again of Orthodox Tradition, and through the preparation 
of the topics of the future theological dialogue of the Orthodox 
Church with the non-Orthodox churches, the Uriiiudoy witness 
and teaching about the divisions that separate the Christian 
churches will become manifest. Thus the Orthodox Church shall 
bestow upon the other Christian churches and confessions some 
of the same inexhaustible wealth of the ancient Orthodox Faith 


®*St. Basil the Great, Orations, 2, 3, Concerning Fasting, Migne 
P.G. 31, 189. 

Alivizatos, “Die Eeinberufung,” pp. 49-50: “It will not be possible 
for the Church to proceed towards this Council without important 
preparatory work. Theological science will have to submit all the questions 
that concern the Church, after lengthy and detailed study of them, from 
the most important and difficult issues, to the secondary and less difficult. 
These questions, having been well thought out, will then be passed on 
to the Church as working material upon which she will have the final 
judgment and decision through the episcopate. The Church will not be 
able to gather the Ecumenic^ Council without such a preparation.” 

®’See also John Karmiris, ‘The First Pan-Orthodox Conference of 
Rhodes,” pp. 30-35, as well as, “Begriissungsansprache... Pan-Orthodoxen 
Kongresses,” Kyrios, Vol. 1 (1960-61), pp. 197-201. 
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and Tradition which it has preserved pure and unaltered. We 
believe that the united contemporary Orthodox theology of the 
East, if it works hard enough, will be able to continue the 
valuable offering of the ancient theology of the Greek Fathers 
to the Western theology which had been severed as a result of 
historical reasons. The theology of the Greek Fathers in the 
beginning forged the path upon which western theology developed, 
so that the principles of its later evolution could be discovered 
in the Greek Patristic theology, for Greek patristic theology 
stands in the same relation to Western Theology as ancient Greek 
philosophy to the entire philosophical development in the West 
throughout the centuries. In this way, contemporary Orthodox 
theology will be able to offer valuable services to the Ecumenical 
Movement. The Orthodox Church, lying as it does in the midst 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, will be able to use 
itself as a “bridge” toward a reunion of the divided churches. 
Indeed, in the present era of the totally extended and prevailing 
ecumenical spirit, the Orthodox Church and Orthodox theology 
are able, through participation in the future inter-Church dialogue, 
to contribute greatly to the Rapproachment and understanding of 
the churches of Christ and to work in a purely Christian spirit 
and love toward a quicker realization of the most sacred prayer 
of the Lord: “in order that all may be one” (John 17:21). In 
the attainment of Christian unity, the witness of Orthodoxy 
doubtlessly will contribute greatly, just as the Truth, which it 
has, and which is a universd Truth, is being directed to all men 
of all times and places. 

♦ * 

Thus, your Eminences, and most honored clergymen, beloved 
colleagues and students, ladies and gentlemen, the immediate and 
urgent task of Orthodox theology today, which has been discussed 
in relation to the subjects of the great Pan-Orthodox council and 
its preparation, shall guide contemporary Orthodox theology back 
to the sources of the theology of the Fathers. In an external 
sense the theological dialogue with the non-Orthodox churches 
will guide it to the study of the problem, to the thought and 
examination of the positions of non-Orthodox theology, especially 
in so far as the various churches differ from each other. But in 
this double task, the Orthodox theologians ought to work unitedly 
in harmony and in a pan-Orthodox spirit, while taking reciprocal 
advantage of the conclusions of their own investigations. Different 
points of view from which the theological subjects are examined 
by Orthodox theologians, different nationalities, and linguistic 
barriers often keep them from reaching results in these studies. 
However, the knowledge concerning these subjects and their 
commonly agreed formulation in a brotherly inter-Orthodox 
dialogue shall lead to a deeper and more fruitful Orthodox 
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synthesis, of which we have an absolute and urgent need today. 
Unfortunately, in this area “confusion” prevails among the 

theologians, according to the correct assertion of Fr. Schmemann, 
who by the word “confusion” means the obvious lack of unity. 
It is not a secret that unity of theological language, unity of 
method, agreement as to the solution of the questions and the 
method to achieve solutions is missing among our theologians. 
Our theology is developed on many theological keys and in 
various mutually excluding philosophical frames of reference. He 
concludes that “What we need is a synthesis, an arrangement of 
all the more or less ‘private’ theologies into a homogeneous totality. 
Orthodox theology is, from its own very nature, a universal 
expression of the faith of the Church. The Church does not 

recognize or need another theology.”^ 

On account of all these things, the above outlined and 
incomplete task of contemporary Orthodox theology will evidently 
be most difficult and long. However, it is absolutely imperative 
that it be undertaken by Orthodox theologians and be integrated 
on the basis of patristic tradition. Being thus integrated, it may 
be placed for consideration before the future great council of 
Orthodoxy, so that the latter may “follow the God-inspired teaching 
of our holy Fathers and the Tradition of the Universal Church.” 
The participating Orthodox bishops will be able to become 

“followers of the holy Fathers” and of “the holy Ecumenical 

Councils and the holy and eminent Fathers,” who specified “that 
no one should pronounce, write, compose, think, or otherwise 
teach another faith.”^® 

It is certainly self-evident that this task is not only “of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of the merciful 
God” (Rom. 9:16), who by his grace will heal the sick and 
will fill whatever is missing. Thus, for us Orthodox theologians, 
nothing else remains except to work intensively and unitedly on 
the theological track and goal that has been characterized by the 
Greek Fathers of the Church, and believing steadfastly that God 
“made us ministers of the New Testament, not of the letter, 
but of the spirit, for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life” 
(II Cor. 3:6). We shall always appeal to the illumination, the 
grace, and the meeting of our God, who is worshipped in the 
Trinity, and then to the blessing of our One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church, in the name of which and for the 
good of which we serve its sacred task. 


^Ibid., p. 93. 

^®John Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church (Athens, 1960), Vol. I, Pt. 2, pp. 155, 175-6, 
223, 224, 240, 242. 
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The Church and the World 


George Khodr 


This theme has acquired considerable importance during the 
last few years as we have become conscious of the factual modernism 
of our generation and have realized that the newness of things 
confronts us with more and more acute problems. It would be 
superfluous for me to dwell on the radical changes that our society 
has been undergoing ever since the last war or to analyze the 
resulting feeling of power and certainty which everyday man 
possesses. Poetry, love and wonder give way before a philosophically 
crude neo-positivism. 

It is true that the Church has always been consumed by the 
anti-Church. But at the present time, huge sectors of humanity 
constitute the non-Church. We are not referring merely to the 
considerable number of non-believers or to the mass of lukewarm 
people dragging behind in our con^egations, but actually to those 
who have lost the sense of God. Within their conceptual system as 
well as in the context of their concrete existence the notion of the 
Divinity is totally irrelevant. There is an increasing lack of 
sensitivity to the religious problem. This kind of society belongs, 
in Berdyaev’s words, to a new era of the Middle Ages in which 
sorcery, myth and the unknown lose ground, and with them the 
image of a God evoked by our weakness and our ignorance, 
is obliterated, being felt by modern man to be annoying, alienating, 
or at least useless. 

For this category of men, the only reality is the world in 
search of progress. Any other domain would be unthinkable, given 
the structure of language. Furthermore, the concern for the social, 
for concrete justice on the international level, have taken such wide 
dimensions that any other enterprise, in the eyes of those who 
are possessed by the idea that justice and truth are identifiable, 
would be vain. The Christian world has for a long time not only 



been foreign to any serious change in this domain but has also 
held under suspicion any radical attitude in the social realm, 
so that suffering humanity came to believe that the Church was 
indifferent to the travails of man. 

Faced with this double challenge the Church became aware 
of its mission, of its peculiar role in a world which until recently 
still claimed to be Christian, But society as such, while remaining 
humane in its convictions as well as in its social struggle, has lost its 
Christian face. If then Christendom is dead, how can the Church 
define itself? 

A Christian reflection is bom out of a historical crisis. Ours 
does not escape this law. But a meditation, if conceived in suffering, 
develops in the presence of the Lord of Glory who casts it into 
mission. Any theology which is tme vision of God, is a source 
of action. I would like to attempt with you today to delimit, as 
far as mystery allows it, the relation between these two terms. 
Church and world, in order to understand certain aspects of the 
Christian mission nowadays, in the hope of grasping, through 
this very process of thinking, some aspect of the nature of the 
Church. 

A systematic study of this theme would have required a 
precise delimination of the relation of history to the history of 
salvation as the two dimensions of the Church and the world. 
It would have especially called for a discussion, from the Orthodox 
point of view, of the very notion of the history of salvation which 
has developed in a boundless way in Western theology, at the 
expense of the notion of mystery and of a multiplicity of economies, 
that which stems from Abraham and goes directly to Jesus of 
Nazareth without consummating God’s plan. The limitations of this 
brief sketch, however, merely allow us to consider the theological 
and ethical relation between the Church and the world, and thus 
to try to find a practical application of this relation in the realms 
of culture and of social life. 

Ht ♦ 

The Orthodox attitude towards the world has been historically 
inspired by monasticism as well as by a search for a relationship 
with the state. Of course any member of the Orthodox faith is, 
spiritually speaking, a monk if his sole concern is the quest for 
the Kingdom. But this search for the Kingdom has tended to be 
futuristic and has thus developed a certain escapism for the mass 
of the faithful. This otherworldly tendency went on increasing 
from the time the Byzantine state took social concern under its 
wing. It was well placed to carry it to perfection since it practiced 
an outgoing diakonia and lived in harmony with the Church. In 
instances in which the state was a Moslem state, the Christian 
community was necessarily turned in upon itself since it was 
juridically excluded from public life. The liturgy became a real 
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cultural haven, the very place in which the identity of the oppressed 
was asserted. It proclaimed the light of the Kingdom and reflected 
the splendor of the Empire. It undoubtedly served as a source of 
courage in the face of adversity. A church which has developed 
the most impressive, most fascinating, most penetrating array that 
the religious world has known, a church feverish with the beyond, 
an aristocracy of prayer, an aesthetic asceticism, could not but 
become the ship of salvation which sailed on the troubled waters 
of a passing world. Henceforward it mainly asserts Johannine 
exclusiveness: “Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world.. .. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world” (I John 2.15-16). The world here is correlative to 
the biblical notion of the flesh. If all this constitutes the demonic 
sphere, that of corruption and death, the Church is surely the 
sphere in which, living in Jesus Christ, one would escape the world. 

This attitude allows many ambiguities. The spheres of the 
state and that of the Church become so intimately intermingled in 
the historical consciousness of Orthodoxy that Christians lose 
all concern for an evangelical witness confronting the injustice of 
the Orthodox state or the atheistic state. Discussing the Orthodox 
theology of the state lies outside the scope of this lecture. Modern 
exegesis has shown that the Scriptures as a whole and even 
Romans 13 in no way justify the uncritical acceptance of any political 
authority, much less a blissful legitimism so traditional among us, 
be it of the right or of the left. It is heart-rending to realize 
that historical Orthodoxy is incapable of witnessing publicly in 
front of the established structures and that it so comfortably 
joins a pseudo-monastic manicheism to an enslaved bourgeois 
conservatism. And in the very instances in which it lies separated 
from the autonomous state in its internal organization it is incapable 
of preventing itself from secreting a form of institutionalism that 
substitutes itself to the state in the form of an established laity. 
The layman is no longer a charismatic factor that vivifies the 
Church in the freedom that the Holy Spirit endows him with, 
but the actual member of a parallel, almost dominating, hierarchy. 
There is no longer the idea of sobornost or of communal task, 
but a reconstituting of laymen and of ministers. Here and there—and 
I hope that my analysis is not true of the whole of Orthodoxy—a 
world of priestly-minded layman has been institutionalized, incapable 
of conceiving of themselves as other than half-clerics, the hierarchy 
being physically incapable of considering them as real co-workers 
in Christ, for as far as it is concerned, there are ordained people 
on one hand and a secular world on the other, even if the latter 
is somehow the Church too. It is a kind of ecclesiological monism 
which is historically destroying the Church-world relation. 

At the present, however, the Church is becoming a minority. 
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not so much in the numerical sense as in the sense of the value 
that the surrounding society attributes to it. This drives it to a 
self-evaluation of its past commitments, to a breaking with a 
certain framework of civilization, to allow for a freer and simpler 
presence for itself and for others. It is thrown into a society with 
which it has no historical ties. In a sense it is, here and there, 
an absolute beginning as it witnesses the birth of a nationalistic 
society that is gradually replacing the feudal society into which 
the Church was integrated. It no longer feels that it is a solid 
vessel, but it does not lose track of the fact that its Master walks 
on the water. It knows that it is only in casting ballast that it 
will keep itself from perishing. It is conscious at present of the 
vulnerability that relates it to the anguished world. It no longer 
claims to be the organism that knows everything and says 
everything, it listens to the voice of the Spirit which makes itself 
heard through all the manifest appearances of the human quest. 

This openness to the world that goes even as far as a 
dialogue through which it questions itself is not only the result 
of a happy failure of historical Christendom, but the simple 
expression of revelation. It is in fact an awareness of the nature 
of the world which is not degradable, which is not carnal, but 
which according to John’s statement is simply God’s creation: 
“God has so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son” 
(John 3:16). There is no metaphysical dualism between God 
and this world since the latter has received the light and since 
darkness is brought about by the choice of the wicked (John 3:19). 
It is true that the concept of the world in the fourth gospel is 
ambivalent. On one hand the disciples are not of the world 
(John 17:14) as Christ is not of the world, but what characterizes 
the world as an enemy of Jesus is that it is under the dominion 
of evil (John 17:15). And in spite of the assertion of the Lord 
that he does not pray for the world, his prayer for the disciples 
is “however an oblique prayer for the world since the salvation 
of the world or, at any rate, of the scattered children of God 
in the world, depends upon the fidelity of the disciples of Jesus.”^ 
But the Lord prays that the opposition between the world and 
the community of disciples come to an end through the faith 
of the world (v, 21). Is it not true that the opposing of the 
disciples to the world in the high priestly prayer consists of this, 
that soon through the via crucis the disciples will enter into the 
Lord’s glory? (v. 22). Those who belong to Jesus are already 
within the sphere of glory and have passed into a superior order 
which has irrupted into the world through the advent of Jesus. 
The Johannine perspective is ethical, not ontological. 


^E. C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (London: Faber and Faber Limited, 
1947), p. 500. 
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How are we to interpret the double scriptural assertion that 
God has loved the world and Christ has loved the Church 
(Eph. 4:25) otherwise than in the following way: the Church 
is the place where the one love is declared, preached, recognized 
by men as they partake of a communion meal? There are not 
two objects of love nor a predilection in love towards those who 
are in the Lord Jesus Christ as God treats equally “the evil and 
the good,... the just and the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). To some the 
hope of salvation has been proclaimed; they know that they 
belong to the family of the Father. The Church is the place on 
earth in which God is proclaimed and called upon as Father of 
Jesus Christ. But God is neither bound to his name nor to the 
sacraments. There already exists a haven on earth where his 
name is uttered, a fragrance of eternity pours out from it. But 
there is no time, space, or measure in his gift. Divine presence 
is not confined to his great sign, the Church, but spreads in 
boundless freedom to any religious economy and dispenses with 
any identifiable sign. 

The Church is made eschatologically present before God, 
not before the world. It is called to become the Bride and by 
this very fact to enter in a sense into a relation of opposition 
to God. It is that to which humanity aspires, the icon of that 
which humanity is called to become, and by this very fact, like 
the icon, it is made of this same stock of humanity through a 
li^t that comes from above. It is, to the profit of this same 
humanity, a promise of transfiguration. Because of this vocation, 
the Church is the heart of this humanity or, as Origen expresses 
it, “the cosmos of the cosmos.” It is the order, the harmony, the 
meaning of our universe just as the Son is, according to Origen, 
the “cosmos of the Church.” In a way the world is, in the Church, 
made manifest to itself, grasped in its ultimate meaning. When 
the community of believers discerns the signs of time, it discovers 
within the world a meaning which is revealed to her and which 
is furthermore the very meaning of things, for things have no 
more in them than there is in the understanding of the Church, 
as Aristotle would have put it. The prophetic function with which 
the Church is entrusted among other functions actually consists in 
revealing to the world the God hidden in its midst as a means 
of causing history to conform to its own end, which is the 
manifestation of the new Jerusalem. But it is actually the world 
which constitutes the framework for prophecy as it constitutes the 
field in which the witness of holiness shines in silence. 

This close relationship between the cosmic and the soteriological 
aspects of the divine work can be deduced from scriptural teaching 
as a whole. It would be enough for our purpose here to analyze 
briefly the unity of the divine act in the christological hymn in 
the epistle to the Colossians (Col. 1:15-20): Christ is “the firstborn 
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of every creature, for by him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth;... all things were created by him 
and for him; and he is before all things and by him all things 
consist. And he is the head of the body, the church: who is the 
beginning, the firstborn from the dead.. .. For it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell,.., and by him to 
reconcile all things unto himself.. . 

We shall not dwell on the exegesis of this passage. We only 
want to point to the fact that the same Christ has a cosmic function, 
which is that of being ‘‘the firstborn of every creature,” and also 
a soteriological function, that of being “the firstborn from the 
dead.” Through him all things are created, all things exist 
(I Cor. 8:6), and all things are reconciled. The prologue of the 
epistle to the Hebrews shows us, at one glance, Christ both 

carrying the world and revealing himself and the end of times. 

The hymn says that all things were created by him and 
for him, and Chrysostom explains that the “for him” means that 
the substance of all things is turned towards him as to the 

principle upon which it rests ( PG, 62, 319). TTiere is more in it 
I think. The cosmos is predetermined to become a new heaven 
and a new earth according to the vision of Revelation. The cosmos 
will pass from the corruptible to the incorruptible state and will 
thus be totally transformed into the Church. It is mysteriously 
heading towards the end of times. Reconciliation will then be 
complete and the Church will be delivered to the Father. The 
cosmos will reach its destiny in Christ when the Church attains 

to “the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). The Bible 

allows us to speak of an eschatological restoration of the cosmos, 
a redemption of the universe, ending up naturally in the salvation 
of man. In the context of such a vision the world is a part of the 
Church, just as the Church continues in its flesh, its historicity, 

to be a part of the world. Church and world both appear to be 

defined in their very origin and vocation by the same Lord. The 
world as creation is an object of faith. Experienced through faith, 

Church and world do not exclude each other, are not two 

ontologically opposable entities. The Church is, in fact, the whole 
universe in the soteriological and eschatological dimension into 
which the Resurrected has introduced it. 

One cannot find in the patristic tradition a definition of the 
world other than the one of the created cosmos inhabited by 
divine energies. The light of Mount Thabor fills all things, and 
transfigured matter will constitute the framework of the Church 
in its perfection of the parousia. St. Symeon the New Theologian 
uses the term “new birth” while speaking of the transformation 
of the cosmos {Ethics I, 5,10). Our bodies as well as the whole 
of creation will be renewed through the resurrection and delivered 
from the servitude of corruption, “the elements will partake with 
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US of the brightness of the beyond,” as St. Symeon adds. It is 
in the hope of this cosmic renewal that the union between the 
earth and the kingdom is already accomplished. Salvation will be 
consummated when both inherit the renovated earth. In the mean¬ 
while we are already living the promises of the universal renewal 
through the Holy Spirit that dwells in us, St. Symeon thinks that 
it is because the world will acquire a spiritual quality that it 
will be absolutely uncogitable and will not in any way be 
“definable by us.” Taken between creation and the final restoration, 
waiting for the manifestation of the freedom of the children of 
God—and we could add of its own redemption—it cannot be 
apprehended by us from the religious viewpoint except as it lies 
on its way towards the light. 

The fundamental mistake of the Church-world opposition 
might perhaps be a logical one; the Church as symbolically defined 
is compared to the world in its phenomenal atrocity. One forgets 
that the holiness of the Church should be apprehended in an 
eschatological vision; it is the holiness of the Head, of the 
sacramental moment of the second coming. But the Church as 
the “assembly of sinners”—the expression is of St. Ephrem of 
Syria—is under the sign of the “mystery of iniquity,” and as such 
is a part of historic^ life and of our condition of misery. The 
Church continues to be God’s people and thus lies under prophetic 
judgment, and for Eastern as well as Western patristic thought 
the Church does not pretend to be without infirmity; it prays for 
its recovery. By reason of the ignorance and infirmities of its 
members it can say day after day, “Forgive us our debts” 
(Augustine). The Church subsists Arough the forgiveness of 
God. At present, it is only by reaction against Protestantism that 
the Orthodox conscience rules out the common term “repentant 
Church,” It is because this expression seems to us to ignore the 
idea of an actually partaken of sanctity, the unbreakable union 
between Christ and his Body, and to transform the mystery of 
the Church into a phenomenological concept. But the definition 
of the Church as God’s people corrects the exaggerated insistence 
of modern exegesis on the expression “Christ’s Body.” The Church 
was so often confused with Christ that no distinction was possible 
between them anymore. The Church in its historical and sacramental 
reality was totally identified with the life of the kingdom. This 
interchangeability of terms between the Lord and die Church 
completely ruled out the image of the covenant, of the mystical 
union between the Saviour and those that are his, for one cannot 
talk of union where two distinct bodies are not at state. The 
unions between Yahveh and his people throughout the whole 
biblical tradition from Hosea to the Song of Songs is a 
reality-in-becoming, based on the faithfulness of Yahveh and the 
return of the people to obedience. In the New Testament, the 
unity of the incarnate Word with humanity whom he saves does 
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not destroy the characteristic of those who are on their way to 
salvation and who, because of their frailty, belong to the appearance 
of this passing, perishing world. The world’s sin does not in any 
way stipulate the ontological exteriority of the Church to the 
world. 

I fear lest we should always build our theology upon our 
own grandeur, our assumed moral superiority over those whom 
we judge as belonging to this age. Origen had already warned 
us as he said, “It so happens sometimes, that he who is thrown 
out is inside and he who is inside is actually outside” {Horn. 
Lev. XIV,3). 

Furthermore nothing proves that the experience of the divine 
is more intense for the Christian than for others. The response 
of man to divine love is known to God alone. The full mystery 
of the agape in the soul of the Christian or that of the non-Christian 
remains with us. From the socio-historical angle we do not possess 
any criterion to prove the superiority of Christian milieus insofar 
as the level of the agape in their midst is concerned. 

In order to grasp the Church-world interrelationship in a 
more concrete way, we should probe the liturgy following this 
supreme principle stated by St. Ireneus: “Our way of thinking 
harmonizes with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist in its turn 
confirms our way of thinking” {Adv. Haeres. IV, 18,5). 

Without even mentioning the cross and the temple, which 
take on a cosmic significance, it is self-evident that the whole 
unfolding of the liturgical act by integrating matter accepts the 
weight and rhythm of the world. The community acknowledges 
the fact that the wheat, the wine, the water, the oil, the flowers, 
the fruits, the wax, the coal, the incense, the fire and the light 
are received in their reality and presented to the Lord. Furthermore, 
prayers evoke man in his professional state, his family situation, 
his age and his position within the state. It rises up for man as 

he is in existence. Sin is mentioned in its relation with the whole 

assembly singing the Kyrie Eleison. The priest acknowledges himself 
as a sinner: “None of those who are tied down by the desires and 
the pleasures of the flesh is worthy to come to thee, to approach 
thee and to worship thee, O King of glory,. . .” but the divine 
act consumes his sin by its presence. The world in its misery 
enters into the hturgy, it is essentially asserted in it. Sin does not 

create a discontinuity in the real. What is thus asserted is the 

unity of the created and the uncreated which allows the liturgical 
act. And man is received both in his natural and historical 
dimensions, in his effort to exert his sovereignty over nature and 
history. The fact that the image of God is first and foremost 
the image of his lordship is made manifest at the beginning of 
Genesis. The first mention of the creation of man in the likeness 
of God and the second mention of the creation of the human 
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couple in the image of the Lord are both followed by the allotment 
of sovereignty to man (Gen. 1: 26-28). Man is seen here as 
the mediator between God and the world in a ministry of work, 
of art, of political life. Work thus becomes theologically founded 
as a partaking of divine wisdom and as a kind of re-creation of 
the universe as a stage of the offertory in the cosmic liturgy. 
Everything points to a reality that surpasses by far the limits 
of the temple. And because of this intimation enlightened by 
redemption, the distinction between the sacred and the profane, 
the natural and the supernatural is not possible anymore. The 
sacrament unveils to us a presence of Christ beyond the holy 
enclosure. We who are standing in prayer with all the saints 
know that we represent in mystery the celestial court, but also 
the chorus of all human aspirations that rise up, in the truth 
of justice or of beauty, towards the Lord. The temple of the 
earthly economy is median between the cosmic temple and the 
celestial temple; it partakes of the two. Within the framework 
of this vision the Church is not a ghetto that cuts off from 
history, but the mystery of a universal communion. And the 
ecclesial act, understood in all its richness, symbolizes, initiates, 
inspires, perfects the mysterious life of humanity. Here we become, 
through the eucharistic mediation, the body of the Lord, and by 
this very fact the body of the whole of humanity, for we assume 
what he himself has assumed. We carry this humanity in an 
infinite compassion. Receiving the Eucharist is for a community 
to pass through kenosis, it is losing one’s soul in order to find 
one’s freedom and receive humanity unconditionally, as it is found 
in its diversity and its sorrow. Knowing this mystery of humility 
is discovering the Church as God sees it, a mystery of communion. 
It is awakening, at a moment in history, the ecclesial community 
from its synagogical, ritualistic characteristic to its communal call. 
This cannot, however, be authentically lived except in so far as one 
seeks to establish between men, all men, ties that surpass 
relationships of right and of strength, that is, ties of love. This 
rises at the outset into a basic ethical problematic, and it confronts 
us in particular with the problem of culture and of social revolution. 

The Christian world constantly finds itself confronted with 
an ethical crisis, for if in practice, our temptation is pagan 
naturalism, on the spiritual level it is the Judaizing temptation, 
lhat is the temptation of the primacy of the law, of exteriority. It 
might seem that Christian ethics has never departed from the 
justification by Law against which Paul fights in the epistle to 
the Romans and the epistle to the Galatians. The Christian attitude 
is never that of the abstract idea of the good, is not defined through 
a system of impersonal relations; it is always an interiority, a 
conversion, a call for the love that God has for us in Jesus Christ, 
an obedience that renews us, so that God may reveal himself 
through us to our neighbor as the Lover, Man exists because he 



knows himself to be loved by God, because he can be integrated 
into a community which unveils this love to him. The idea, the 
norm, and the anguish of impurity only unveil our helplessness 
to us. The absoluteness of the world overwhelms us and flashes 
out the absurdity of the event that reaches us. Only a vision in 
which the world and its destiny are here for our joy is a human vision. 
That which the order of “grace and truth” brings to us is that the 
person is superior to nature and to history. The world expects us 
to be saints. Sanctity alone does not enter into the self-image of 
the world. The spiritual regeneration of humanity does not become 
possible unless die evangelical message tears out our norms as 
well as our usual Weltanschauung. Sanctity alone calls us in 
question and thus shakes all the false securities in which we 
seek to hide. I am convinced that in spite of all the complexity 
of the problems that modern life puts to us, what saves man is 
for him to find another whom he would freely serve and whom he 
would integrate into a community which will make him creative, 
that community being itself a community of the living. 

We shall not dwell on Church renewal. The importance of 
the ascetic approach, of the perpetual self-violence so necessary 
to win the kingdom, will never be stressed enough. If on the 
formal level one canonical discipline or the other have to be 
adapted to the actual conditions of our existence, we can only 
very carefully attempt to minimize physical and monastic asceticism. 
Furthermore, it certainly is salutary to be rooted in the Sermon 
on the Mount before discoursing on the spirituality of the Christian 
East. Being honest if not virtuous is the sine qua non condition 
to fight against moralism. Theological endeavor follows. After 

the Apostle Paul had invited the Colossians to mortify their 
members which are upon the earth (Col. 3:5) he tells them: 
“Ye have put off the old man with his deeds, and have put on 
the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image 
of him that created him: where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free: but Christ is all, and in dl” (Col. 3:9b-ll). 

Thus it is through renewal as it is lived by each and everyone 
that the wall of partition falls down, that Church unity becomes 

possible and is thus followed by the unity of the whole of 

humanity. This continuous catharsis of man will give back to the 
Church the face which it has lost. It will no longer be the place 
in which man is stifled, but rather the place in which we will 
really discover that the Christ of God is the breath of the world 
(Lamentations 4:20). 

The rebuilding of asceticism, while still necessary, remains 
a minor problem. Men do not look for new modes of life, for 
new external forms among Christians. This kind of renewal is 

possible based as it is upon a superficial spiritual vision. Men 
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are only attracted to truth; the dogma formulated in learned 
terms does not repulse them. They would bend down before a 
doctrinal formulation were they able to see how it could transform 
their existence. If neo-patristic Orthodox theology grips and 
enraptures people, it is because beyond a verbal outlook as complex 
as the theology of manuals, it introduces us to the heart of spiritual 
reality. The demand of certain contemporary youth movements 
in Orthodoxy is met because young people feel that they are 
taken seriously because of this very strictness. When the life of 
the movement turns towards the social or the cultural, or when 
and if its Christianity becomes rigid and pharisaic, it is in 
jeopardy. There is a certain fascination in the cross that reveals 
the light. 

If a new pentecost is at hand, it will burst out of the old 
shell and will secure the equilibrium, the health and orthodoxy 
of our theological and biblical renewal, of our liturgical reform 
and of our social praxis. How does one call upon the Father 
and live within the Church as son and maintain his audacity? 
How can we keep the mystery and yet at the same time communicate 
it? How do we introduce the world into God’s secret, into the 
wedding chamber without tearing it off its own organism? 

All this is theoretically possible within an energetic renewal 
at the personal level which dways involves the community. The 
world is no longer sensitive to the idea of an ascetic “exploit”; 
spiritual gigantism seems cold and individualistic. What appeals 
to modem man is the picture of Christ living among men, “eating 
and drinking” but being “holy, holy unto God” without any lie, 
without any compromising relation, humble before men but 
submitted only to the Father, meek towards sinners but violent 
towards the powerful and the just according to the law. The 
disciple is the pivot of this renewal as far as he resembles this 
image, in a complete communion with the Church and with the 
generation of his contemporaries. 

If we can establish the fact that there are no two spheres 
of spiritual existence from the theological as well as the ethical 
point of view, we can point to the fact that the activity of Christians 
goes on at die same time both within the sanctuary as well as 
wi&out it. St. John Chrysostom speaks of the poor as of a 
temple greater than the actual sanctuary: “This altar [the poor] 
thou canst see raised everywhere in the streets, and thou canst, 
at every hour, sacrifice on it” {In 11 Cor, horn, XX). Any 
Christian presence in love is a presence of Christ, of the whole 
community. It is tme that ever since the event of the cross there 
is no automatic integration into history, into the plan of salvation. 
In order to get to Christ as to the omega of the created, 
one should necessarily go through death and resurrection. 
In order to pour forth in light, history is in a perpetual crucifixion. 
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and it is through their “lives hidden in Christ” that the sons of 
the light lead history. It is true that the life of humanity in its 
depth, the life that really counts in the eyes of the Lord, is not 
necessarily parallel to the progress of history, that it does not 
coincide with the achievements of knowledge, of art, or of the 
liberation of the nations. It is no less true that the Christian vision 
of the end of times is an eschatological catastrophe that puts an 
end to histo^, that tears apart any complacent optimism, any 
easy progressivism, and that the meeting of the created widi the 
uncreated totally surpasses the limits of our understanding. 

Because of the unutterable beauty of what eternity has in 
store for us, certain Christians are tempted to throw the work of 
man into discredit. All that which is not typically and strictly 
ecclesiastical belongs to this age, to the shadow of that which 
passes away. These people substantiate their argument by the fact 
that monastic literature teaches that the monk is solely trained 
by Scriptures and by the Fathers. Is it not surprising to read, 
for instance, in the writing of a learned monk that “the call of 
the monk is not a room for scholarly research and writing, but 
a place of prayer, work, meditation and so on”?* The Orthodox 
world is full of this snobbishness of humility. Of course we 
should forcefully assert with Pascal the superiority of the order 
of charity over the order of the mind, but one cannot state the 
frail characteristic of beauty and of discursive reason unless one 
has caught a glimpse of them. In general, except with a few rare 
charismatic individuals, there is no real renunciation except in 
so far as there is experience. Otherwise it is a cheap verbalism 
through which we confuse deliberate sacrifice for the sake of 
the Gospel with a masochist self-destruction. Affliction is not 
the exclusive lot of the Western Middle Ages. A certain mortification 
of the intellect through a giving up of profane studies in Christian 
antiquity was one of the reactions of anti-paganism. Greek humanities 
were held in suspicion until the time when Apollinarius of Laodicea 
translated the Bible in verse and St. Basil recommended the 
literary training of youth. In a lengthy diatribe against Celsus, 
who was accusing the Christians of opposing intellectual life, the 
divine Origen writes: “The Logos expects us to be wise” (III, 45), 
and then concludes: “There is undoubtfully no ill in being really 
learned: for culture is the way to virtue” (III, 49). I do not need 
to dwell on the extraordinary importance played by Greek philosophy 
in the elaboration of dogma, but in spite of the freedom through 
which the Fathers read Plato and the Neoplatonic school, in spite 
of the fact that they did not hellenize revelation and that 
Orthodoxy has in fact remained truly biblical in its content, it 


^Constantine Cavamos, Anchored in God (Athens: Editions Aster, 
1959), pp. 211-212. 
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also remains true that the Christian doctrine as it is presented 
to us is unintelligible without the categories of Hellenism. This 
means that we do not have to seek culture very far beyond the 
enclosure of the temple. The liturgy not only reflects the old 
notion of beauty, but also borrows the Platonic category of the 
Idea to speak of the angels—worship remained, up to the last 
century, in the Orient, which did not get to know Western 
humanism, the only source of culture. 

There is no question here of an accident of history. The 
Lebanese philosopher Rene Habachi thinks that it is in the nature 
of things for reason to develop its essential intermediates, namely 
science and philosophy, between instinct and faith, between 
empiricism and revelation. “This distinction,” he states, “loosens 
the links that have remained unduly tied between the spiritual 
and the temporal.” And he goes on evoking the historical situation 
of the Near East as he says, “Revelations being in direct touch 
with empiricism in the East as far back as the Middle Ages, and 
faith being directly founded on instinct without the means of 
control found in reason, the distinction at state could not loosen 
anything: it broke a deep joint. Just like the two edges of a 
wound shrinking each to its own side, the spiritual was about to 
fold back upon itself in the present with its imperative claims, 
its irresistible forward thrusts, and its irritability in the face of 
any mention of the part.”® 

A revelation always calls for a cultural revelation. A revelation 
tied to a book inevitably creates a civilization of the word, for 
it can only subsist in coherence. This is the reason why Arab 
culture, lying under the sign of the word, has brought about the 
greatest linguistic production that humanity has ever known. A 
revelation tied to a person, to his death, to a community of love, 
to the sacrament, should necessarily develop in ordinary life, a 
dynamism in all sectors of human creativity. This dynamism might 
later on be secularized, be transformed into a mysticism of action. 
But a flesh which is assumed to be in perpetual ascension as far 
as being thrown into the very heart of God, values which should 
be made incarnate in order to make possible the eucharistic 
offering of history, all this—no matter what the sociological outlooks 
of the Christian world—is at the origin of our culture. This is 
the reason why there is a sense of the tragic, a wounded optimism 
proper to the Christian world. Furthermore, in the Christian 
revelation the created thing possesses a peculiar, substantial reality 
standing forth unto eternity up and against the Creator. Man 
can mold matter, reflect upon it, love it. When this same matter 
unveils its laws to man at a stage at which he would have pondered 
upon the created for itself, man will be liberated from magic 


^Rene Habachi, Conferences du Cenacle, No. 12 (Beirut, 1965), p. 78. 
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and superstition and will enter into the game of his own freedom. 
Scientific investigation like poetry is an aspect of the nostalgia 
for the lost paradise. It is, in itself, the infinite respect of the 
created. 

Scientific adventure has led man to the Promethean 
temptation, but the materialistic interpretation of science is not 
scientific. It is on the one hand the exclusively scientific approach 
to reality and on the other the fundamentalist approach to the 
Bible which are at the core of the conflict between science and 
religion. In reality it was for scientists a matter of not closing 
avenues towards the things above and on the other hand for 
theologians not to confuse faith with a letter that kills, with no 
possible chance of encountering the real in its altogether logical 
or physical form. It was a fight between two philosophical systems, 
one of them getting unduly confused with science and the other 
with revelation. This huge amount of knowledge was, in a sense, 
coupled with an absence of culture, if culture is, as the etymological 
sense of the word indicates, the openness to a seed that comes 
from elsewhere. There is in culture an ethical dimension which 
is sensitiveness to the other. But he who speaks of culture speaks 
of a heritage common to believers and unbelievers. This is 
precisely why the Rumanian theologian T. Popescu was right in 
saying more than thirty years ago, “ITie Church will not have to 
create another science, another art, another technique, other 
political, social or even economic forms. It cannot abolish that 
which exists, it does not pretend to create a whole new and 
ideal world out of nothing, its own world, with no relation to 
the existing world.”^ This seems to me to be more realistic, 
more theologically founded than that of Zenkovsky, who speaks 
of an ecclesiocentrism that extends to all manifestations of private 
as well as public life. Fr. Zenkovsky preaches a theocratic culture 
not in the sense of a temporal power but rather “the preponderance 
of the Church in the work of historic and cultural creation.”® 
This view presupposes a monolithic Orthodox people deeply 
evangelized; however, within the predictable limits of our historic 
existence this is no longer possible. Atheism on one hand and 
the non-Christian religions on the other impose social pluralism 
on us, and any suggested unity for our contemporary societies 
is a utopia. The world, from the structural standpoint, is implacably 
ruled by technology, and technology as weU as the politick forms 
tied to it will gradually fashion Sie visible aspect of the world. 
And it is within these forms that Christians along with others 
will be able to humanize human relations, to give meaning to 


^Proces-verbaux du premier congris de Theologie Orthodoxe (Athens, 
1939), p. 354. 

^Ibid., p. 368. 
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leisure time activities in consuming societies, and to maintain 
homes in developing countries. To commit oneself in technology 
without carrying technology into empiricism, to try to come to 
a spiritual interpretation of technological progress not in an 
attitude of ecclesial superiority but in that of dialogue with 
all the spiritual families of one’s own country might be the 
sketch of a future cultural ideal. 

There is a danger that this considerable growth in civilization 
may bring about a certain intellectual anti-technical vandalism. 
We will go on consuming the products of industry and living 
in a romantic nostalgia. I fear that the Christian milieux, overcome 
by an increasing development of man’s potentials, might hide 
in an apocalyptic chatter, in a yearning for lost spiritual values, 
and in the hysterical catastrophism of regressive people. They 
would have forgotten in fact that in the present conditions of 
existence only a just distribution of means of production on the 
international scale, only the spread of technology among the people 
of the southern hemisphere, is capable of liberating them from 
economic bondage to the great powers, from hunger and from 
the alienation of their innermost being. We can surely deplore 
the fading away “of the cultures of symbolism, of interiority, of 
tellur ism"" It may be the price one must pay for justice, for 
shared bread, and for dignity. What remains mi^t be recuperated 
after a costly death. We can hope to reach a humane culture 
at the present stage of our historical development only if such 
a culture contains in itself the dimensions for a true involvement 
in the world. Its only criterion would be a world equally made 
for all men. Before the democratization of education and the 
creation of museums, art and intellectual life were the monopoly 
of the bourgeoisie. This remains to a great extent true in many 
countries today. Culture acquires a eucharistic meaning only in 
so far as it becomes communication. Only man can save it from 
the danger of ambiguity inherent to it, from estheticism or from 
the will to power with which it seduces us. Only in the communion 
of saints can I always understand the fact that man infinitely 
surpasses nature, science, industrial production and artistic creation. 
Whether culture is essentially literary or technological, man 
abandoned to his own verbal or mechanical industry can only 
be saved if he knows himself loved by God. After the factory 
or the laboratory or following an interplanetary experience, man 
will still be alone face to face with the problem of Love. 
Furthermore, a certain cosmic drunkenness, a poetry similar to that 
of geometry, will give man such a dimension that we will be able 
to discover God, not through frustration, but as an overabundance 
of his own humanity. 

What would that mean to Christian life and thought within 
the sacred enclosure? What would the development of the cosmic 
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temple mean to the ecclesial temple in the matter of language, 
symbols, doctrinal formation? If in the enclosure we can truly 
make a distinction between the message and the Judeo-Hellenic 
culture with which it was covered, can we speak of a different 
dress that the Gospel has to put on if it wants to be listened to 
today? The answer to these questions lies within a considerable 
spiritual renewal, bringing about a feeling of daring stronger 
than history, and within gifts of imagination and creativity that 
may bloom through a sensitivity to our coming civilization. 

Man is seen today as essentially the whole of humanity. 
If the mistake of communism was to sacrifice concrete actual 
man to the abstract humanity of tomorrow, it remains nonetheless 
true that real man is this huge body of humanity hung up on 
the cross of need from one end of the earth to the other. 
Almsgiving, wherever still possible, will never soothe this torn 
body. In the New Testament it is actually a work of purification 
which like prayer and fasting takes place within the Father’s 
secret place. It may, however, find its function as a work of 
love only in a more just society, for today in societies in which 
it is not anonymously given to an institution, it runs the risk of 
hurting the poor by being interpreted as a sign of the solidarity 
of the giver with the unjust society. More often than not it unites 
the benefactor to God rather than to him who receives. 

Furthermore, almsgiving is not the only substantial form 
that the agape assumes. In the Lord’s question to Philip just 
preceding the address on the bread of life—“Whence shall we buy 
bread, that these may eat?” (John 6:5)—there is a special concern 
on Jesus’ behalf for the earthly order. The address on the 
Eucharist was only made possible by the actual sharing; since 
then the breaking of bread has become the most eloquent sign 
of the communal characteristic of the Church. It is because of 
the money given out that the poor receive us in the eternal 
abodes, for the Kingdom has been promised to them (Luke 6:20), 
and it is to them that Christ was sent. In the New Testament 
perspective, the poor will always be with us (John 12:8). This 
means that as long as this Word is a historical reality, the Church 
should totally identify itself with the outcasts. Here appearance 
acquires considerable importance. Making oneself actually poor 
for die love of and as a sign of that Kingdom which is our only 
wealth becomes an undisputed criterion of evangelical authenticity. 
Man belongs to that which he possesses. This is the reason why 
effective lack of an assumed or a voluntary poverty among 
Christians will make them lose the consciousness of their pilgrimage 
on earth. The Gospel will then lose its savor. 

Historically speaking the Church has been content to see 
in monasticism the eschatological sense of non-possession up till 
the time when monks drew the line between individual possession 
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and collective possession. They found in wealth some sort of 
a security which they had relinquished on the personal level, a 
wealth that roots them in the world much more strongly than 
millions of the famished all through the world. And man belongs 
to the institution, so that the monk belongs in a concrete way 
to the possessing class. They withhold in some countries, such 
as mine, certain riches that place them objectively speaking in 
the class of big landowners. The monk thus situated belongs 
among those who keep the alienating forces of history in effect. 

It is true that the Orthodox Church as a whole has not 
presented the world with the sight of a limitless wealth. Orthodoxy 
has remained the Church of peasants, of artisans, of a big number 
of poor bishops and of badly paid priests. However, since the 
Church of the West has sided with the rich, the whole of 
Christendom has become the object of social criticism. This is 
a striking example of the solidarity of the Christian churches in 
evil as well as in good. If then the scandal has not been as 
acute among us as it was elsewhere, it remains to be said that 
the detachment from earthly goods in historical Orthodoxy has 
to be very marked for our Church to take part in a witness 
which will make it present effectively to the sufferings of men. 
Such a presence will be infinitely simpler than the exhortation 
to charity. This exhortation, no matter how strong it is, will 
come to nothing if it does not have a theological and ethical 
basis, which we have to rediscover. A two-fold problem is at 
state: (1) Do Christians possess a message to be transmitted 
in community to the society in which they live? (2) Are 
Christians under the obligation of transforming the structures of 
history? 

In answer to the first question we can say that social praxis, 
the assuming of historical reality, presupposes sociological, eco¬ 
nomic, and political knowledge and complex technical methods. 
The Church does not possess them. The Church is not, by its 
very nature, the subject of such knowledge. But if the Church, 
in so far as it is a community of love, does not adequately 
possess a technical knowledge of the real, the Christian individual 
or any pressure group to which Christians belong cannot come 
to any action in the order of history to day without an analysis 
of reality, an anlysis which can make use of any system, any 
method, any concept, no matter what philosophical implication 
they may have, just as a Christian psychoanalyst can adopt the 
Freudian method without subscribing to the metaphysics of Freud. 

But if it is true that the Church is foreign in its essence 
to social science, its witness remains communal in nature. For 
the Church carries on the prophetic function of Christ, a function 
which is not imparted in the New Testament to isolated charismatic 
people, but which is rather an attribute of the people of God 
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as a whole. The Church is the sacrament of love and therefore 
the sacrament of what this love requires of men; prophecy, 
priesthood, and kingship are inseparably born by it. Why is the 
Church unable to reassume as a whole in certain countries the 
accent of Amos and say to the oppressor of the just: “manifold 
[are] your transgressions and your mighty sins” (Am. 5:12)? 
It not only has for its task the recognition of the superior dignity 
of the poor, but the non-toleration of any form of discrimination 
in the midst of the Christian assembly. Beyond this assembly the 
world is under judgment: “But ye have despised the poor. Do 
not rich' men oppress you, and draw you before the judgment 
seats” (James 2:6)? If such words do not already constitute a 
program of political action they are nevertheless a communal 
witness in the face of a flagrant injustice. Any witness, no matter 
how widespread, is necessarily political since it is made within 
the city and thus disturbs some authority. An absolutely apolitical 
church is completely unconceivable; it necessarily is in patria. Did 
the Lord not render an eminently political judgment when he 
called Herod fox (Luke 3:32)? 

The second question is, are Christians under the obligation 
of transforming the structures of history? There is, it seems to 
me, in the attitude adopted by the Fathers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries a path that goes beyond simple exhortation. Here 
we have a doctrine of property and the hope that the Christian 
world will set out towards an actually lived social reality. The 
Basiliad of the great Cappadocian doctor, a social work of a 
certain breadth, is called a “new city” by St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
St. John Chrysostom considers a just sharing of goods in the 
city of Antioch which will abolish misery; the Church sought 
to influence Byzantine legislation; monasteries free all Christian 
slaves. The universal doctrine of the Church in the East as well 
as in the West is that “the rich withhold the goods of the poor, 
even if this wealth is honestly acquired or legally inherited” 
(St. John Chrysostom). In a golden vein that runs from the 
Patristic Age to Byzantine Middle Ages, money and property were 
declared common to all. Man is the administrator of goods that 
belong to God, the enjoyment of which goes rightfully to all so 
that he who gives to the poor only gives him back what belongs 
to him. We do not find here the traditional idea held for many 
centuries in Christian circles according to which man can enjoy 
by himself what he has really acquired and gives of his surplus 
to others. St. Augustine writes, “You give bread to the hungry, 
but it would have been better that no one be hungry and that 
you do not give to anybody.” This is not only the yeast of a 
social revolution, but the hope that a day will come in which 
humanity will get to a human order which will put an end to 
misery. Today the man whom the good Samaritan will take care 
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of is thrown down on all the roads of history. He is wounded by 
unarmed thieves, by the very structure of society. To remain 
indifferent to this structure is to accept the fact that new victims 
be constantly cast down on the roads of our existence, to be 
an accomplice to a large scale robbery. 

This brings up the problem of the means of opposing evil. 
It raises in fact extremely complex questions on the ethical level. 
But we cannot ignore them if we know that the prophetic attitude 
is a serious involvement before God in the city of men. In 
order to rediscover the intimate unity between that city and the 
one which the Lord is building in its midst, a visitation of fire is 
necessary. It is enough for the Church to become conscious of 
the fact that the love of the Lord for the world has to be 
interpreted in terms of truth and justice. 
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The Great Sign of the Heavenly Kingdom 
AND Its Advent in Strength 


Alexis Kniazeff 


At the outset of the Church’s conscious veneration of the 
earthly Mother of the Saviour, the Blessed Virgin Mary, there 
appeared (as it has now been scientifically established^) those 
great christological controversies, which for a long period shook 
the Christian world, as had the debate over the Arian heresy. 
The clear signs of veneration given her appear a little before 
the Council of Ephesus, which as we know was convened in the 
church dedicated to the Mother of God. After this council the 
signs spread with unusual swiftness: holidays honoring the 
Theotokos arose, hymnography developed, sermons began to deal 
with mariological themes, and very soon the Mother of God 
occupied a unique position in Church piety. This veneration 
found its most important expression in Byzantine worship, in which 
she was glorified as “more honorable than the Cherubim, and 
beyond compare more glorious than the Seraphim.” However, it 
is also clear that neither the Byzantine theolo^ of that period 
nor our contemporary Orthodox theology clarifies the meaning 
of this unprecedented reverence. Most importantly, the theologians 
not only fail to give a systematic outline of the Orthodox teaching 
about the Mother of God, but also fail to show the connections of 
this teaching with the fundamental dogmas of the Church. It is 
true that the rank of contemporary theologians has busied itself 
with the question of divine Maternity in connection with God- 
manhood* and has clarified a great deal in this area. But this is 


Jouassard, “Marie a travers la patrologie,” Maria, I (Paris, 1949), 
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not, as yet, a solution to the problem in its entirety. The problem 
of the theological significance of the veneration of the Mother of 
God, the problem of its justification from the standpoint of the 
Gospel, of its place in the general context of Christian doctrine, 
all acquire at the present time a primary importance. Interest in 
the question of reverence for the Mother of God is clearly one of 
the most important areas of the ecumenical dialogue, for it is in 
this area that we see the distinctions derived by the three basic 
Christian confessions of faith: the Orthodox, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Protestant. Thus the problem sooner or later must appear 
before the Orthodox theological conscience in its entirety and 
complexity. The analysis of the mariological question in this paper 
does not presume in any way to give a comprehensive solution to 
this problem, but it has as its own task the defining of the 
central biblical and dogmatic premises of the unique character 
of the veneration of the Mother of God by the Orthodox Church 
and the clarification of the significance of its several facets. The 
starting point of this analysis will be the theological motifs and 
themes of the Theotokos, presented in our services and hymns. 


I 

The first and most common of these themes is undoubtedly 
the Incarnation, that is, the assumption of humanity by the Son 
of God, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. We must first 
simply state that a large portion of the troparia and verses to the 
Theotokos, as well as the theotokia, and many prayers to the 
Theotokos underline primarily (and sometimes solely) the divine 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, glorifying in her the one through 
whom the Divine Word became flesh for the salvation of man. 
To this effect we may give numerous examples. We shall confine 
ourselves to a reference to the Akathistos of the Mother of God, 
sung at the matins of the fifth Saturday of Great Lent. This 
hymnographical composition, in all likeliness first intended for the 
service at the feast day of the Annunciation,* is in its first half 
primarily an expression of prayerful wonder before the 
incomprehensibility and salvation-granting mystery of God’s 
incarnation. We can refer ourselves to the well-known 
dogmaticon of the eighth tone of the Oktoechos. This prominent 
character of the theological themes of the Incarnation will become 


neopalimaia (Paris, 1927) and the articles by Georges Florovsky and 
Vladimir Lossky in The Mother of God: A Symposium, E. L. Mascall, ed. 
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^Cf. Alexis Kniazeff, “La lecture de TAncien et du Nouveau Testament 
dans la liturgie byzantine,” Priere des heures (Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 1963), 
pp. 201-252. 
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clear to us if we recall that in essence the true veneration of the 
Mother of God is closely related in its origins to the dogmatic 
declaration of the Coucil of Ephesus. The Ephesian dogma is the 
first, and in essence the only, dogma having any concern for the 
Savior’s mother. In reality it is a christological dogma. The Blessed 
Virgin Mary gave birth in the flesh to the only-begotten Son of God, 
to the one consubstantial with the Father, to the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity, and therefore she was proclaimed by the Council 
to be the true Theotokos, the Mother of God. From this position it 
follows that the magnification of the Theotokos is at the same time 
the magnification of the Incarnation and the assumption of flesh 
by the Word. 

The dogmatic decision of the Council of Ephesus was 
supplemented in 451 by the Chalcedonian definition. The Fourth 
Council specifically insisted upon the fact that the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary, was indeed an 
assumption of humanity and that the nature of man taken by the 
Divine Word from his earthly mother was subject to no inadequacy, 
no change, no abolition, but on the contrary was saved and deified 
by its union with the divine nature of the Logos in the unity of 
his hypostasis. We have already seen that it was precisely these 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon which were the sources for 
the development of all the rich hymnography glorifying the 
Theotokos, far surpassing the limits of the services dedicated 
specifically to her. Therefore it is not surprising that numerous 
Byzantine hymnographical texts dealing with the Theotokos are 
simply developments, often paraphrasing one or another of the 
Church’s teachings about the Incarnation. Previously we gave as 
an example the Sunday theotokia of the Oktoechos, sung at the 
great vespers of Saturday evening. These all develop in poetic form 
the teachings expressed in the dogmatic definitions of the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon, often with great beauty; thus 
they are called the dogmatika of the Theotokos, or simply the 
dogmatika. One could cite other examples, but these are sufficient 
for us to assert that in the view of the Church’s worshipping members 
the Theotokos acquires a significance of a living witness to the 
authenticity of the mystery of the Incarnation, and in particular 
to its certainty. In reality the Mother of God, as the human, earthly 
Mother of our Lord through her fleshly maternity, is an indisputable 
witness to the realization of the Incarnation of the Word and to 
the oneness of the divine hypostasis of the Logos which joined 
divine and human natures without change, without confusion, 
without division or separation. 

Here we must point out that in several hymns and services 
which witness to the fulfilment of the Incarnation, we meet other 
motifs centered on the Theotokos which, at first glance, appear 
to have no connection with theology. We have in mind the 
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theme of the Mother of God standing at the cross. This, in 
particular, is the theme of the stavrotheotokia. Naturally, in 
celebrating the Blessed Virgin Mary standing at the cross and 
lamenting her crucified Son, the Church primarily unites itself 
in the sorrow of the Most pure Mother and commiserates with her. 
But in this compassion we are able to notice a different thought, 
which by no means contradicts the first one, but rather constitutes 
its underlying presupposition. This thought is that the sorrow of 
the Mother is witness to the reality of the suffering and therefore 
to the actuality of her Son’s humanity. Thus, undoubtedly, themes 
that are concerned with the Mother standing by at the foot of 
the cross are closely tied to the theme of the Incarnation.^ This is 
seen especially in the services of the final three days of Holy Week. 
But what is the aim of such a compiling of evidence? It is clearly 
to set aside all the errors of the Docetic misinterpretations of 
Christ’s suffering. The Mother’s genuine grief for her Son verifies 
the Son’s true suffering, his true humanity, and finally its true 
effectiveness for the salvation of mankind. 

All this clarifies and explains the usage of yet another common 
motif in the services and hymns dedicated to the Theotokos, namely 
the glorification of the Mother of God as the defender of the 
Church against heresy. This motif is specially prominent in the 
ninth oikos of the Akathistos, in which we read these lines: 

Rejoice, thou who exposes philosophers as unwise, 

Rejoice, thou who turns the deceitful-tongued into mutes; 

Rejoice, for the cunning are called to account. 

Rejoice, for the spreaders of fables have withered. 

Rejoice, for the Athenian mockeries have been torn down, 

Rejoice, for the fishermen’s nets have been filled. 

We find the unfolding of this thought in several hymns by 
St, Theodore the Studite, which appear in the compositions written 
for the Lenten services and now exist in our editions of the 
Lenten Triodion.® 

In the light of all the aforementioned material concerning 
the Blessed Virgin as the witness to the reality of the Incarnation, 
her glorification as the defender against heresy receives its full 
justification. The Chalcedonian dogma concerning the Word’s 
assumption of flesh is a hallmark of Orthodoxy. It is quite clear 
that this is the meaning of the dogma, and it reflects the view of 
St. John the Apostle, who writes, “Every spirit which confesses 
that Christ has come in the flesh is of God; but every spirit 
which does not confess that Christ has come in the flesh is not 


^Alexis Kniazeff, “La Theotokos dans les offices byzantins du temps 
pascal,” Irenikon, No. 1, 1961, p. 32. 
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of God, but is the spirit of the Antichrist” (1 John 4:2-3). The 
Holy Theotokos, bearing witness through her divine maternity to 
the actual coming of the Word in the flesh, is at the same time 
a witness to the pre-eminence, koct* the truth and 

source of salvation for the Orthodox faith. This, in a signiflcant 
way, explains the love and gratitude which the Orthodox Church 
ceaselessly renders her. 


II 

This gloriflcation of the Mother of God as the witness to 
the reality of Incarnation and as the defender of the Orthodox 
faith fully corresponds to Orthodox piety, which is theologically 
oriented and tends towards the liturgical experience of divinely 
revealed truths. This gloriflcation cannot be limited to the experience 
of the mystery of divine maternity as revealing the mystery of 
Incarnation; other theological themes exist in the services and 
hymns honoring the Theotokos. One of these themes is the praise 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary as the one in whom God, the creator 
of all existence, sees the perfection of all his works. It is explicitly 
seen in the Virgin Mary that the Creator was successful in his 
creation, in spite of the fall of man. Even though she was the 
daughter of the fallen Adam and belonged completely to the 
world in its fallen state, Mary was able to become the Mother 
of God, and the Divine Word itself, who was to save man from 
the curse of sin and death, was conceived in her womb. Here, of 
course, we have in mind the place of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the economy of salvation and likewise her corresponding assent, 
which was necessary for the Son of God to come into the world. 
It is quite evident to the Orthodox worldview that God is able 
to create man without man’s consent to this existence, but that 
God cannot save man without man’s consent. So Mary’s words to 
the archangel, “I am the servant of the Lord; may it be to me 
as thou sayest” (Luke 1:38), are taken as the words in which the 
creature gives its consent to the Creator so that salvation may be 
accomplished. Thus the Virgin Mary is praised as the “heavenly 
ladder by which God descended” (from the Akathistos to the 
Mother of God, oikos 2), recalling the ladder envisioned by Jacob in 
his dream (Genesis 28:11-17), which is one of the most frequent 
biblical readings during the feast days commemorating the Theotokos. 

To what ontological reality did the Mother of God witness 
when she consented to the Incarnation and became the ladder 
by which God came down to earth? She showed that she retained 
the free will of man, which, despite his fall, enabled man freely 
to choose the salvation which God offered in his Only-Begotten 
Son. In the Theotokos the creature shares in the construction 
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of his personal salvation, and in the birth of God, man knows 
that despite his fallen existence she and the whole creation 
continue to be “supremely good,” as God said at the end of 
his work of creation (Genesis 1:13). This allows the Church to 
sing with great fervor on Christmas Eve, as it turns from the 
earthly birth of man to the birth of the Divine Infant, 

Each of your creatures 
offers thanks to thee: 
the angels—a song, 
the heavens—a star, 
the wise men—the gifts, 
the shepherds—their wonder, 
the earth—a cavern, 
the wilderness—a manger, 
and we—the virgin mother! 

O God before Ae ages, have mercy on us.® 

The Church in this song joyously confirms that creation is good. 
Although fallen and in need of salvation, it is still able to present 
the virgin mother to the Creator and in her to voice its consent 
to his coming to man in the form of the Savior. The Theotokos 
truly witnesses to the success of the Creator’s work. 

This theme is associated with another one that is extremely 
central in all Orthodox theology and piety: that is, the theme of 
the image of God in man. It is of paramount importance to 
Orthodox anthropology and to the Orthodox pastoral approach 
to man. The circumstance under which the Most Holy Virgin 
Mary was able to give God her consent to salvation in the name 
of all humanity is considered in Orthodox theology to be proof 
of the inviolability of the image of God in man. This image may 
have become distorted and decayed through ancestral sin, but 
it can never be completely destroyed in man; for that reason, 
despite the depreciation of his freedom through Adam’s 
sin and through his own sin, man always retains the possibility 
of accepting salvation and actively participating toward its 
realization, actively assisting the grace of the Holy Spirit with 
his own efforts. 

The theme of the image of God and the necessity for 
creatures freely to help God in the implementation of their own 
salvation brings us to one of the most important points of 
Orthodox theological disagreement with the Roman Catholic 
teaching about the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 
Apart from other considerations frequently brought forth against 
this teaching,’ this idea is also incompatible with the Orthodox 


"Stikhira of Vespers for “Lord, I call upon Thee.” 

’'Cf. our article “Immaculata,” Le Messager Orthodoxe (1959), No. 7, 
p. 23ff. 
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understanding of God’s image and its indissolubility in man.® 
Western theology has paid insufficient attention to the biblical 
teaching about ffie image and likeness of God, and the consequent 
development of the Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the blessed Virgin in the final calculation, in the light of the 
mystery of the Incarnation, leads to a sort of Arianism* Arius 
began with the preconditions of ancient philosophy that the entry 
of God into contact with the created world was impossible; such 
contact required an intermediary in the person of the Demiurge. 
For Arius, Christ was this Demiurge, viewed as the first godly 
creation, above all other creatures, but still a creature and not 
God. Scholastic Roman theology concerning grace enters into 
such an “Arianism” quite unawares when it postulates the necessity 
of the Theotokos to be free from ancestral sin in order to 
accomplish the Incarnation. This seems to present the Virgin 
Mary as an intermediate principle between God who becomes 
incarnate and the Flesh which he assumes. She appears to belong 
to the created world and at the same time, thanks to her 
exceptional privilege, she is said to be free from the sin of 
Adam and therefore to transcend the world. But disagreement 
with Roman Catholic teaching concerning the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion does not prevent Orthodox theology from defending the 
teaching about the individual nonparticipation in sin of the one 
more honorable than the Cherubim and beyond compare more 
glorious than the Seraphim, It is true that in the Patristic writings 
there were occasional statements to the contrary,® but contemporary 
Orthodox theologians, at least the Russian ones (Bulgakov, 
Florovsky, Lossky), are agreed in seeing the Most Pure Virgin 
Mary as the pinnacle of human sanctity, a view which is consistent 
with our services, wherein the Virgin Mary is constantly called 
Most Pure and All Undefiled. But this purity of the Mother of 
the Savior is by no means explained through a particular privilege, 
as is done in the Roman Catholic dogma in 1854, but by flie 
personal achievement of the Most Pure Virgin, the accumulated 
result of the sanctity of the Old Testament reserved to be her 
personal way of the cross as the Mother of God. 

To this, of course, must be added the exclusiveness of the 
gifts received by the one “full of grace” from the Holy Spirit. 
This exclusiveness, however, is not their content or essence; in 
these they cannot be distinguished from all that the Holy Spirit 
gives to all mankind. One can even be sure that these gifts were 
given to the Virgin Mary at the moment of her conception, to 
a certain extent, but cannot be construed in terms of “privileges.” 


®Cf. Sergius Bulgakov, op. cit., pp. 77-109. 

®Origen, PG XIII, col. 1845; St. Basil, PG XXXII, col. 918; 
Chrysostom, PG LIX, col. 130; LVII, col. 47. 
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Rather this is the mystery of the call of every human person 
entering through birth into this world. These gifts were an 

answer to the efforts of all the Old Testament righteous men, and 
their object was not the overcoming of ancestral sin prior to 

Redemption and Pentecost, but the grace of preparing for and 
conceiving the Virgin Mary, and this is also true of the conceptions 
of the righteous men, especially St. John the Baptist/® This grace 
was also given her in her youth and her adolescence; it was given 
in answer to the deeds of her parents, as well as to her personal 
deeds, which the Orthodox Church witnesses at the feast of her 
entrance into the temple. The services of this feast not only 
glorify the person of the Mother of God as the true temple of 

God, but also glorify the active character of the sanctity of the 

Bleesed Virgin who enters the Holy of Holies in order to “become 
enlightened by God,” that is, to become prepared for her mother¬ 
hood and through it to replace the Holy of Holies and the Old 
Testament temple, becoming herself the true temple and abode 
of God/^ This is why the angel called her “blessed” at the moment 
of the Annunciation (Luke 1:28). 

For the Orthodox mind it is quite clear that the highest 
moment, the moment when these heavenly gifts were given to 
the Virgin Mary, was not her conception, but the event of the 
Annunciation, when the Holy Spirit descended upon her, along 
with the power of the Most High (Luke 1:35). This is the 
primary event in the earthly life of the Mother of God; from this 
moment forward she is the Mother of God, the true Theotokos. 
In answer to her words to the Angel she received the gift of 
conception of the Son of God and also the grace which enabled 
her to fulfill all that was implied in her capacity as the Mother 
of God, particularly the unlimited sanctity whose essential part 
was her capacity to follow her son up to the cross. Consequently, 
for the Orthodox Church the Feast of the Annunciation marks 
the greatest event not only in the life of the Blessed Virgin, but 
also in the divine economy. The Word became flesh; so testifies 
the troparion of that day: “Today our salvation is fulfilled and 


^®The feast of the Conception of St. John the Baptist (Sept. 23) 
was suppressed in the West by a Roman ruling of the sixteenth century. 
Roman authorities were aiming to prevent any analogy between the 
Conception of St, John the Baptist and that of the Virgin, which could 
lead to the belief in an “Immaculate Conception” of St. John. This 
fear was obviously due to the established acceptance of the doctrine of 
the “Immaculate Conception” of Mary, a doctrine which did not exist in 
the East. In the Byzantine tradition, the feast of the “Conception of 
the Virgin Mary by St. Ann” (Dec. 8) is essentially a feast of St. Ann, 
celebrating in her an overcoming of barrenness, a prelude to the overcoming 
of all sterility in the Kingdom of God. 

^^Cf. the Kontakion of the Feast: “O most pure temple of the Savior, 
all-precious palace and Virgin....” 
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the mystery of all ages appears.” For this reason the Church 
celebrates this great feast on March 25, serving the full Eucharistic 
service even if the day falls during Lent, Holy Week, or Easter 
Week. But this feast is also the personal feast of the Theotokos, 
as the services of that day proclaim. This is the glory of her 
through whom God’s plan of salvation for creation came about; 
she, in her divine maternity and accepted gift of sanctity, glorifies 
God the Creator. St. John of Damascus praises the Virgin Mary 
in his famous hymn which begins “All creation rejoices in Thee, 
Full of Grace; glory to Thee.” This hymn, just as the Feast of 
the Annunciation and other elements of Orthodox liturgical practice, 
shows that the most pure Virgin Mary is not only a witness to 
the truth of the Incarnation; she also bears witness to the success 
of the work of the Father, the first person of the Trinity and 
the creating hypostasis. His creation is able to be saved. 


in 

But the Church sees in the Mother of God the mother of 
all Christianity. This theme is quite extensive and is frequently 
met in the hymnography honoring the Theotokos. It includes all 
that is connected with the prayerful intermediary for those who 
are in need of her prayers; the sinners, those in sorrow or 
misfortune, and the faithful in general. This is such a common 
element that it is self-evident in die Orthodox consciousness. With 
the religious reality, which expresses itself in this theme, are 
connected the numerous appearances of Our Lady, as well as 
the miracle-working icons of the Mother of God. The countless 
cases of miraculous help to the faithful in answer to supplications 
unto her are proof of her intercession for divine compassion; the 
Church calendar bears witness to the reality of that fact. However, 
while this theme is so self-obvious to the Orthodox mind, little 
theological attention has been given it. What, then is the reality 
manifested by it? 

Even though they do not develop the theme. Orthodox 
theologians agree to substantiate the motif of the maternity of 
the Mother of God in relation to all Christians with the story 
of John 19:25-27 about the adoption of the beloved disciple 
by the Mother of the crucified Lord. But the relegation of this 
story to its biblical position does not in itself disclose the teaching 
which it contains. How is one to understand the words of the 
Lord to his Mother from his place on the cross? One must 
understand them in their chronological context; the Lord uttered 
these words just before he gave up his spirit on the cross for 
the salvation of mankind. This was at the precise moment of 
the redeeming death of the Lord: that is, at the moment when 
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redeemed humanity received through the Only>Begotten Son the 
authority to be children of God (John 1:12). The words of the 
Lord, as recorded by the evangelist John, cannot be understood 
as an expression of anxiety for the care of his Mother at the 
time of his death; rather, they have a relation to the mystery 
which is revealed at Golgotha, and thus they have an ecclesid 
meaning. As the Lord adopts those redeemed by the Father, at 
the same moment the redeemed adopt Mary as their Mother; 
there is a definite connection between 5iese two adoptions, though 
they are not identical. Each is on a different level; the adoption 
by the Father signifies the salvation of mankind and the establish¬ 
ment of mankind in a new, transcendental position. The adoption 
of the faithful to the Mother is a revelation by means of a symbol 
of the adoption to the Father of all his family. Thus the prayers 
of this mother for the Christian family become a tangible reminder 
of this new state for the faithful, the family whose relation to God 
begins at the moment of the crucifixion of the God-Man Christ 
on Golgotha. 

The crucifixion of Our Lord is also the beginning of the 
Church. Golgotha is, therefore, related to all the faithful, just as is 
the maternity of the Virgin. The Church is the New Israel, the Israel 
in spirit, the new people of God, and even more, it is God’s family 
because of our adoption to the Father. It is noteworthy that when 
speaking of the fruits of Golgotha the Holy Scripture often 
uses the category of family relationships, and these are applied 
both to the new relationship between men and to the new 
relationship of men to God. Especially significant here are the 
words said by the Lord to Mary Magdalene (John 20:17), and 
also the use in Hebrews of the messianic verse (Hebrews 2:12-13, 
Psalms 22:23). Thus if the new people of God is truly God’s 
family, it is evident that in the person of his beloved disciple the 
Lord caused his mother to adopt all his brothers. Thus she 
becomes the living manifestation of that new reality, the Church- 
God’s family.^ 

But the adoption by Mary of all redeemed is also an addition 
to her glorification. In the Gospel of John “the hour” of the Son 
of Man (John 2:4-12:27), which is the hour of his glory,is 
revealed in some sense as the hour of his mother. This becomes 


^^*The Virgin is the very sign of the Church, but she wholly belongs 
to the Church. Even if she becomes the mother of all believers, she is 
not ontologically placed above the Church. Her motherhood is to be 
conceived on a level quite different from our adoption by the Father 
in Christ: it only testifies that this adoption is indeed a reality. Therefore, 
Orthodox consciousness cannot accept the title of “Mother of the Church” 
attributed to Mary by Pope Paul VI at the end of the third session of 
the Second Vatican Council. 

^^John 13.31. 
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clear if one compares the miracle in Cana to the standing of the 
mother at the cross. In Cana the Lord at first refuses to respond 
to his mother’s supplication, for his “hour” has not yet come. 
It follows that the power of intercession is linked for Mary with 
the hour of her son’s glorification. Yet the Lord performed the 
miracle. He performed it because Cana is the anticipation of 
his glory at Golgotha (cf. v. 11, 19:25-27). Therefore the plea 
of his mother is the anticipation of her prayer where “the hour” 
will come. She stands by him when he is crucified, she truly 
shares his hour; thus of necessity she shares his glory. The 
manifestation of that glory is the adoption of mankind by her 
at Golgotha and the power she receives to intercede in prayer 
for man. 

One must say here that the glory of the Theotokos comes 
from the cross of her son, as well as from her own cross as the 
Mother of the God-Man. The cross is sacrifice, suffering, but also 
victory. It is the transfiguration of earthly reality, the overcoming 
of the law of death and corruption. This truth was fully manifested 
in Christ’s victory of the cross: death has no lasting power over 
Christ (Rom. 6:9), and in him the whole world is endowed with 
eternal life. One of the manifestations of the cross as glory is 
the eternal law that everyone who gives to God that which is dear 
to him will of necessity receive it back from God, so that it may 
be possessed in a new, wonderful and unexpected way. This law 
had to be fulfilled in the Mother of God: she gave back to God 
her very son. This occurred not only at GolgoSia, but in earlier 
events as weU. From her son himself she knew, for example, that 
the new relations among men founded in the coming of the i^ngdom 
of God have pre-eminence over the old relations of blood and even 
motherhood (Mk. 3:31-35, Matt. 12:46-50, Luke 11:27-28). How 
then was the law of the New Kingdom fulfilled in the Virgin? 
First she was given the joy of her son’s resurrection, and fiien 
the words of the Lord himself, “whoever leaves houses or brothers 
or sisters or children for my name’s sake will receive a hundredfold 
and will inherit eternal life” (Matt. 19:29). The mother of the 
crucified Lord truly received a hundredfold: she became the mother 
of all those for whom her divine son suffered, died, and rose again, 
indeed of the entire mankind.^^ 

We see thus how manifold is the link of Mary’s intercession 
for men with the redeeming action of the Savior and, in general, 
with the mystery of the cross. These prayers, to be sure, add 
nothing to that action and to that mystery. The Virgin Mary is 
not a co-redeemer of mankind, as is more and more often 
suggested by Roman Catholic theology, for there is but one 


^“•Alexis Kniazeff, Mariologie biblique et liturgie byzantine (Chevetogne, 
1955), p. 3ff. 
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Redeemer and Savior, Christ. Only through him are we given 
salvation as an objective gift. We know, however, that this gift 
is also a task and that each man is invited to appropriate this 
gift by his own personal effort of faith and life, to partake of 
the fruits of redemption, to enter personally into the mystery 
of salvation. To achieve this end each man may need spiritual 
help and ask for it from the living as well as the departed saints. 
It is here that the prayer of the Mother of God is especially 
efficient. It is mainly for this reason that the crucified Lord 
entrusted mankind redeemed by himself to her maternal love 
and protection. What then can be the meaning of the words 
“save us,” addressed by the faithful to the mother of Jesus? 
Quite simply they constitute a prayer: “By your prayer to our 
Savior, help us to fulfill the gift given us and to become true 
children of God.” 

But the motherhood of Mary in relation to those for whom 
her divine son suffered and died can be construed as one more 
witness, aimed this time at the Church. By her motherhood, 
by her intercession and help she is the witness that redemption 
of man and the reconciliation of heaven and earth have truly 
taken place, that divine mercy truly forgives the repentant sinner. 
It is in this light that we must also understand her prayer. 


IV 

From what has been presented above we can conclude that 
the Orthodox veneration of the Theotokos bears a clearly 
theocentric and christocentric character; i.e., that it is connected 
with the glorification of the work of the hypostases of the Father 
and Son. This should be no surprise if we recall that historically 
mariology developed entirely from christology, and whereas the 
premises of christology are connected with the doctrines of 
creation and soteriology, i.e. the work of the Father’s hypostasis. 
But this observation raises a further question: can the veneration 
of the ITieotokos be connected with the glorification by the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, the third hypostasis, and its presence in the 
world? 

The connection between mariology and pneumatology is 
undeniable, just as is the connection between christology and 
pneumatology. Mary conceived her son through the power of 
the Holy Spirit (Luke 1:35); the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
reminds us of this in its third article. Witnessing to the Incarnation 
and its reality, the Virgin Mary is thereby a witness to the Holy 
Spirit. Let us not forget also that our adoption by the Father 
is fulfilled by the Holy Spirit, for which reason the Eucharistic 
prayer of St. Basil the Great adequately calls the Holy Spirit the 
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“gift of adoption.” For this reason, in witnessing to our adoption 
in Christ to our Heavenly God and Father, the Theotokos likewise 
witnesses to the Holy Spirit. But there exist three essential areas 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in the world, to which Orthodoxy 
gave special consideration. These are transfiguration of the world, 
victory over death, and spiritual life, i.e. the life in Christ, or 
the life in the Holy Spirit. Is it possible to find these three 
themes in the Church’s mode of glorifying the Theotokos? 

The first theme, the transfiguration of the world in the Holy 
Spirit, is wonderfully expressed in particular in the mariological 
services and in general in the hymnography of Mary. Hence the 
traditional biblicd context in which we find the liturgical veneration 
of the Theotokos from the beginning. Hence the differences in 
the utilization of biblical texts in the mariological services and 
prayers: on the one hand, we find here the New Testament texts 
in which the mother of the Savior is directly mentioned; on the 
other hand, in the same services we find references to such 
prophesies as Isaiah 7:14 or Micah 5:1-4, which the Church 
understands as prophesies about the mother of the forthcoming 
Messiah. But many other, non-prophetic Old Testamental images 
are also to be found in the mariological services. Some of them, 
of course, have no theological meaning; their usage is purely 
literary, for they are removed from their biblical contexts and 
are used in the same way in which other panegyrics use image 
and quotations from classical antiquity. This is the method of 
pure allegory.''® 

There exists, however, another method, the typological 
approach to the Old Testament. In typology the Old Testament 
redity is seen as pre-announcing that which is fully revealed in 
the New Testament as partial revelation, and therefore as an 
anticipation of that which was fulfilled in the coming of Christ 
and his Kingdom. This approach not only has not excluded the 
literal or historical meaning of the Old Testament, but indeed 
presupposes it, it never cuts the words or the images from their 
textu^ context. On the contrary, it rather takes in this context its 
point of departure. Typology thus is a theological and not a 
literary method of establishing the truth grasped by religious 
intuition. Worship is theologic^ activity in another direction; it 
is the “theologizing in prayer”—the apprehension by prayer of the 
truth of revelation. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 


“It is in this sense that our liturgical texts attribute to the Mother 
of God the symbol of the ‘"sealed source” (Song of Songs), the King’s 
bride (Ps. 44), or the closed door (Ezekiel 43.47-44.4). In Ezekiel the 
image suggests the necessity to protect God’s holiness and “separatedness” 
from profanation by any contact with worldly elements. The ever virginity 
of Mary stands for a different religious reality: the mystery of the Kingdom, 
as a victory over corruption and death. 
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mariological services we find biblical images selected because of 
their typological significance. 

The main examples of mariological typology are Exodus 14 
(the crossing of the Red Sea), Exodus 40 (the dedication of the 
tabernacle), Genesis 28 (the vision of Jacob), Exodus 3 (the 
burning bush). Judges 6:36-40 (Gideon), Numbers 17 (Aaron’s 
Rod), and 3 ICings 7:51-8;11 (the Temple of Solomon). It is 
to be noticed that tradition refers these texts not only to the 
various “mysteries,” which were fulfilled in the Theotokos, but 
also to several other aspects of the Kingdom of God as revealed in 
Christ. Thus, for example, if the Red Sea is a figure of the Theotokos, 
the same miracle is referred by the Church to the New Testament 
Pascha and also to its fulfillment in the personal life of the Christian, 
i.e. to Baptism. We can draw an important conclusion: the Mother 
of God stands in tradition as both Ae main witness of incarnation 
and redemption and as the perfect representative of that new 
order which in the Gospel is defined as Ae Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is the result of action in the world by the Holy 
Spirit as well as the Son. Thus we can affirm that since the same 
Old Testament figures are applied by the Church to the Mother 
of God and to the main manifestations of the Kingdom of God, 
the glorification of the Theotokos is actually connected to the 
Holy Spirit and to His transforming power. We can go further, 
however, and on the basis of some of these biblical images see 
better both how and why the action of the Holy Spirit is revealed 
in the Virgin. Many of the biblical texts used in mariological 
services stress the presence in Mary’s womb of God himself. 
Such are the texts about the tabernacle and the temple, for they 
all speak about institutions and facts figuring the Incarnation. 
They all remind us that the Virgin became the true temple and 
habitation of divinity. Yet it is clear that the presence of divinity 
in the Virgin was to be connected with the action of the Holy 
Spirit in her and his transforming power. A good example of 
this is the twelfth oikos of the Akathistos Hymn, which greets the 
Virgin as the Ark of the Covenant gilded by the Spirit. “Gilded” 
means here the transforming action of the Holy Spirit in the whole 
person of the Virgin, for in Exodus 25:11 the covering of the 
Ark of the Covenant with gold was aimed at preserving the wood 
of which it was made from spoiling. Other figures referring to both 
the Kingdom of God and the Theotokos indicate that the 
transfiguration of the creature is simply inevitable when divinity 
touches created beings. Such are the miracles of the Red Sea, the 
burning bush, etc. That these acts of the partial thansfiguration 
of creation by the Holy Spirit, which took place before the 
Incarnation, are referred liturgically to the Theotokos shows that 
for the cWch the indwelling in the womb of Mary of the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity by the action of the Holy 
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Spirit was tantamount to the manifestation in her of the fulness 
of the transfiguring power of the Kingdom of God. 

Our discussion has now brought us to the biblical foundations 
of the doctrine that Mary remained virgin in birthgiving and after 
birthgiving/® This doctrine, although never formSly proclaimed, 
was held by the whole Church from at least the fifth century— 
it is confessed by hymnographers, it is accepted by the Fathers 
and doctors, it is concurred in by the theologians. In theological 
terms, however, and at least in the Orthodox Church, it has not 
yet been established—which means that its dependence on divine 
revelation has not been clearly shown.""’ It is important, therefore, 
that the miracle of Mary’s virginity in and after birthgiving is 
liturgically referred mainly to those partial transfigurations of the 
created being which have been mentioned above. This indicates 
that for a prayerful contemplation the miracle of the Theotokos 
and those partial and temporary suspensions of laws governing 
the created order, suspensions in particular of the law of corruption, 
are manifestations of the same spiritual category. In both cases 
we observe the entrance into the world’s being of divine being. 
But with the Mother of God this entrance is not a partial one, 
but a full one because the fulness of divinity is her divine child 
(Colossians 2:9). It is not surprising therefore that in the Theotokos 
we see the ultimate transfiguration of the laws pertaining to 
human birth, laws which more than anything else in human 
nature reveal its fallen character. All this explains why the 
theme of virginity and the glorification of Mary as virgin are so 
central in our worship. The truth of the eternal virginity of the 
Mother of God became for the praying Church the main 
manifestation of the new order to which the Theotokos is called 
to bear testimony and which is the transfiguring power of the Holy 
Spirit in the Kingdom of God. 


V 

The theological theme of the transfiguration of the world 
and the destruction of the law of corruption by the Holy 
Spirit stands in close relation to the theme of the Resurrection, 
or victory over death. That very Spirit whose action accomplishes 
the transfiguration and re-creation of the world will also resurrect 
our dead bodies at the Last Day (Romans 8:11). It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when the Church realized and began 
(especially in its liturgical worship) to confess the truth about 


^®Alexis Kniazeff, “La Vierge du Seigneur,” La Pensie orthodoxe, I 
(Paris, 1966), pp. 93-106. 
p. 94. 
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the abiding virginity of the most holy Virgin Mary both during 
and after her birth-giving, connecting this miracle to the victory 
of the Holy Spirit over the law of corruption, it also began to 
realize and to confess the truth about the bodily resurrection 
of the Mother of God by her son before the advent of the time 
established for the resurrection of the rest of humanity. In the 
Byzantine Church this theme appeared as early as the eighth 
century, along with the other themes of the Feast of the Dormition 
of the Theotokos. The Kontakion of the feast speaks specifically 
about the bodily resurrection when it proclaims that “Neither 
the tomb nor death could hold the Theotokos, who is constant 
in prayer and our firm hope in intercession.” 

At the present time the theme of the bodily resurrection of 
the Mother of God as already accomplished continues to be 
confirmed in liturgical worship and also is accepted and defended 
by Orthodox theologians.^* The Russian theologians previously 
cited (Sergius Bulgakov, George Florovsky, and Vladimir Lossky) 
fully accept this doctrine as the teaching of the Church. It is true 
that objections against this teaching are voiced by Greek theologians, 
but these objections are often the result of a reaction against the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate Conception; both 
the theolo^ of the Roman Church and the dogma pronounced 
by Pope Pius XII (October 8, 1954) connect the truth about the 
bodily resurrection of God’s Mother with the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

As seen in the liturgical practice of the Orthodox Church, 
the teaching about the bodily resurrection of the Mother of God 
has received a special witness in our time: the rite of the burial 
of the Theotokos, celebrated around the fifteenth of August in 
connection with the Feast of Dormition, has become more and 
more widespread. This service comes from Jerusalem and was 
originally celebrated in Bethany. From there it spread to the great 
Russian monasteries, such as the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra and 
the Holy Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius, and in our day has been 
extended even to parish churches in Russia and in the Russian 
diaspora.^* By its structure and content, the service reveals itself 
in certain ways as a replica of the vespers of Good Friday and 
the matins of Holy Saturday. According to the general content of 
the hymnography of the rite, especially in the troparia for the 
“praises” sung together with the verses of Psalm 118 (119), the 
resurrection of the Mother of God was absolutely inevitable for 


^*Th. Spassky, “Po povodu dogmata o Voznesenii Bogomateri,” Vestnik 
Russkago Ekzarkhata Vselenskago Patriarkha v Zapadnoi Evrope, No. 1 
(288) (Dec. 1950-Jan. 1952), pp. 12-16. 

^®For the Russian version of this office, see N. Veglais, ed. (Riga, 
1944); another edition was published by the Moscow Patriarchate in 1950. 
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her since she is the mother of life. She had in her womb the Word 
in whom was the life of man. When this life was victorious over 
death, its victory in the very first instance was manifested in relation 
to her who gave birth to the life in the flesh, and the mother of 
life was raised up by the power of the resurrection of her own son. 
This, of course, presupposes that the tie between the mother and 
son was not broken after his birth. Indeed it could not have been 
broken because the ontological tie of motherhood is not broken 
even after a purely human birth. For the Virgin Mary such a tie 
with her son was even stronger by virtue of those things 
which have been said about her cross as the Mother of God, 
which was expressed in her following of her son even to Golgotha. 
For the Mother of Jesus this ontological connection could not be 
broken because in the Annunciation the hypostatic person of the 
Holy Spirit himself came upon the one “full of grace” with all 
the fulness of his gifts; the same Spirit who proceeds from the 
Father and rests in the Son and in whose love he came even to 
her and to all creation, not that he should abandon her, but that 
he should ever abide in her. Thus, the Mother of God was raised 
up bodily, for such was the power of die victory over death gained 
by her son. Thus we can affirm once again that in the Church’s 
doctrine about the bodily resurrection of the Mother of God, the 
Lord’s mother is received by the Church as a witness; for precisely 
in and through her is given the witness from above that the victory 
over death has already been won and that it was accomplished 
simultaneously by the two divine hypostases who have come to 
the world: the Son as the Redeemer of the human race and the 
Holy Spirit as the giver of life. 

The theme of the Resurrection, however, just as the theme 
of the Transfiguration, is closely connected in the Orthodox 
understanding with the theme of the interior life. Both the 
Transfiguration as expressed already in this age and the power 
of the Resurrection are spoken of in the interior life of the 
Christian person. It is well known that both the Orthodox teachers 
of the spiritual life as well as the commentators of the Holy 
Scriptures have understood the primary meaning of the words of 
the Lord “The Kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17:19), 
in exactly this sense. This life is the manifestation of the gifts of 
Baptism, the gracious guarantee of the life of the age to come. 
It consists in and essentially defines the way to the glory of the 
coming transfiguration and resurrection. It is at the same time 
life in the Holy Spirit (and here, exactly we are given to understand 
the expression “spiritual life”) and life in Christ (as it was 
expressed by Nicholas Cabasilas, Bishop Theophan the Recluse, 
and Father John of Kronstadt). Considering this to be the chief 
aim of human existence on this earth, St. Seraphim of Sarov 
defined it as “the acquisition of the Holy Spirit.” Western 
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theological literature, in distinction to that which we have in the 
Orthodox East, dedicates much attention to the question of the 
relation of the Mother of the Savior to Christian spirituality.*® But 
are we able to afiSim that this connection actually exists? Can we 
in actuality consider that the Virgin Mary herself was the bearer 
of that which we call the spiritual life? Of course, no one may 
penetrate into that which is the most precious secret of any man, 
that which is known to him alone and which to the end is seen 
only by the Spirit of God. However, it is possible to present a 
whole list of signs and indications of an external character which 
allow us to make certain deductions about the presence in the 
Virgin Mary of an interior knowledge of the highest and most 
gracious actuality. What are these signs and indications? In the first 
place there is the confession of the Church about her extraordinary 
sanctity; the Church is given by the Holy Spirit to discern holiness, 
to witness to its authenticity and to speak concerning it to all men 
(this, in essence, is the basis of the canonization of saints). There 
is no holiness without the knowledge of God and interior communion 
with him. There is, in the second place, the title “Full of Grace” 
given to Mary by the angel even before the conception of God 
had been accomplished in her. The Church thus insists on the 
active character of the righteousness of Mary even in her childhood 
and consequently in her conscious seeking of grace, which indeed 
made her “Full of Grace.” In the third place, there are the words 
which she addressed to the angel: “How can this be, since I know 
not man?” (Luke 1:34). These are quite unexpected words to be 
found on the lips of a Jewish maiden living in seclusion, and in 
a milieu in which all the fulness of the Old Testamental 
undestanding of marriage and virginity clearly reigned; a maiden 
who was even already betrothed to a man (Luke 1:27). Now 
these words cannot be a later addition or interpolation in the 
text of the Gospel, for they are already clearly present in all 
the manuscripts of St. Luke’s Gospel which have come down to us. 
They may be explained only as the Evangelist’s veiled indication 
of a certain promise completely out of the ordinary for that time, 
given by the Virgin as her firm intention not to know an earthly 
man and to belong only to God, which also may be understood 
only by virtue of the presence in her of an extraordinary interior 
experience of the knowledge of God.*^ 

In the fourth place, there is the incomparable and absolutely 
unique experience of the conception of God and his being carried 
in the womb, accompanied by Mary’s receiving of the descent 


^"Special periodicals are devoted to the theme in the Roman Catholic 
world, including, for example, in France, the Cahiers Marials, the official 
organ of a society for “marian studies.” Mariological congresses are also 
a well known feature of Roman Catholicism. 

®^“La Vierge du Seigneur,” p. lOOff. 
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of the Holy Spirit and the overshadowing of the power of the 
Most High (Luke 1:35). The Church proclaimed the uniqueness 
of this experience very long ago; it understood that after such an 
event any search for earSily happiness or new earthly family 
relations are psychologically impossible and simply un¬ 
thinkable for the Holy Virgin, and it expressed this 
vision in its teaching about the ever virginity, that is, about her 
abiding virginity before, during, and after her giving birth. In 
the fifth place, therefore, is a subject which we have touched 
in the earlier comments, namely that the revelation of God in 
the Gospel record bears witness to the fact that the genuine 
focal point of the earthly life of the Theotokos was her divine 
son. Here it is necessary to enter the words of the Evangelist 
Luke: “Mary kept all these things, pondering them in her heart” 
(Luke 2:19, cf. 2:51), and the narration preserved only by 
the Evangelist John the Theologian about Mary standing before 
the cross of her son (John 19). We have already hesitated long 
enough about the significance of this last testimony. Thus in the 
fifth place stands the confirming nearness of the Theotokos to 
all the saints throughout the whole history of sanctity. 

The first Russian saint who was granted a vision of the 
Mother of God was St. Sergius of Radonezh, a man who sought 
life in the desert. He was a visionary of the mysterious light 
possessed by angels as the concelebrants with him of the Divine 
Liturgy, and he is shown by such a miracle in the still non-theologizing 
land of Russia to be very near to the mystery of the Holy Trinity. 
We have already mentioned St. Seraphim of Sarov, the teacher 
of the acquisition of the Holy Spirit, who revealed the light of 
the Spirit to his disciple, Nicholas Motovilov, at the time of his 
famous conversation with him. St. Seraphim, who was granted 
to see the Lord himself, was graced seventeen times with the 
vision of his mother. Directing herself to St. Seraphim, she spoke 
several times about him, saying, “This one is of our generation.” 
These words of the Theotokos show that she was not only near, 
but that she is even of one generation with all who seek life 
in Christ and the Holy Spirit, that is, with all those who, abiding 
in this life, seek to understand, albeit partially, the glory of the 
age to come, to which they are called as children of the Heavenly 
Father and as bearers of the Spirit. 

What are the deeper bases of this generation? They are, 
undoubtedly, the conception in the womb of the Son of God by 
the Holy Spirit. To this end, in essence, are all called who believe 
in Christ and are baptized into him, with only the one distinction 
that they are to give birth in themselves to Christ by the Holy 
Spirit, not according to the flesh but according to grace. The 
Blessed Virgin Mary reveals in herself the essence of Christian 
existence even by her sanctity; and inseparably bound with this 
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profound sanctity, with her deep knowledge of God, and with 
her own divine motherhood, is also the fact that she is the bearer 
of the Spirit. Manifesting in herself the whole mystery of Christian 
existence, she by the same fact manifests in herself the whole 
mystery of the Church. We are here approaching in a new way 
the same theme touched on above, i.e., the corelation of the 
Mother of God and the Church. We have already affirmed that 
the Mother of God personifies the Church as the true family of 
God, bearing witness to this mystery as the mother of all the 
faithful, of all who are made sons of God by his only begotten 
Son in the Holy Spirit. Here we see that because all things have 
been accomplished in her and through her, she manifests in 
herself the whole mystery of the Church as the Body of Christ 
and the Temple of tjhe Holy Spirit in all of its depth and fulness. 
The last witness of Scripture relative to the earthly life of the 
Virgin Mary is contained in the first chapter of the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. In it we read, “All these [apostles] with 
one accord devoted themselves to prayer, together with the 
women and Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with his brothers” 
(Acts 1:13“14). The mother of Jesus is here represented by 
the word of revelation as standing in the very center of the 
apostolic community after the Ascension, awaiting the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, while this community in itself unites even 
the apostles (that is, the spiritual family of the Lord) and his 
brothers (that is, his relatives according to the flesh). We say 
that there is no better icon of the Holy Theotokos as the central, 
focal element of the Church, the personification of the mystery 
of the churchly family of God, and the living expression of the 
central essence of the Church’s being as the way to the coming 
glory of transfiguration and resurrection throu^ the union of 
all the redeemed in mutual, gracious love and in living, unbreakable 
communion with the Heavenly Father through His Son in the 
Holy Spirit. 

This leads us again to the theme of the Mother of God as 
the witness of God. Everything which may be said about the 
Holy Virgin in connection with the action effected in the world by 
the Holy Spirit, who came on Pentecost and leads the Church 
toward the glory of the age to come, allows us to affirm that 
the Mother of God in the Church is the very first of all the 
earthly witnesses of God. She is the living personification of all 
that the Father has prepared for the world which is created and 
saved by him in the Son and the Holy Spirit. Through all that 
has come to pass in her the Holy Virgin silently announces that 
all that which was prepared for the world has already been 
given, or in other words, that the Kingdom of God has come 
and that it has indeed come with power. In this witness also it is 
necessary to seek the foundation of the extraordinary veneration 
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and love which the Church has rendered to the most holy 
Virgin, mother of Jesus. 

By this understanding it is also possible to explain that 
which one might call the omnipresence of the Mother of God in 
the life of the Church, which is clearly testified to in Orthodox 
liturgical worship. The liturgical glorification of the Mother of 
God and the prayerful turning to her leads far beyond the bounds 
of the feasts of the Theotokos or the commemorations of her 
wonder-working icons. The hymnography dedicated to the 
Theotokos is met literally everywhere, in every service and 
ritual, in the forms of theotokia, stavrotheotokia, hymns 
of “It is truly meet,” etc. The name of the Theotokos is always 
and without exception mentioned in the various liturgical dismissals 
during the entire course of the Church year.** This omnipresence 
of Mary in the Church’s prayer speaks of the firm faith of the 
Church in the Kingdom of God as it is already accomplished 
in the fulness of its power. The Orthodox Church is particularly 
direct in its expressions of this mystery, and therefore it has 
joyfully called itself forth to witness to her, a witness which is 
pleasing to God himself. Who had made her the earthly mother 
of the only begotten Son. This mystery is the fundamental content 
of the preaching which the Church must carry to the world. 
Announcing it and bearing the light of grace to the world, the 
Church is sent as a witness of him who is the “Amen,” the 
Faithful and True Witness, the Beginning of the Creation of 
God (Rev. 3:14)—the God-man Jesus Christ. But the Church 
is also sent to convey the witness of the one in whom this mystery 
has dready received its full manifestation, in whom the light has 
shone in all its brilliance and power, that is the mother of the 
God-man, the holy Virgin Mary. 

It remains for us to define the character of Mary’s witness. 
From Holy Scripture we know that though the witness to God 
is most often given by word, there also exists a silent witness. 
There were cases where even physical objects (Genesis 30:51-52), 
animals (Genesis 21:30-31), or natural occurrences (Genesis 
9:12ff.) were chosen to testify to God’s relation to man. Just 
by their mere presence, appearance, and manifestation, these were 
understood as signs of something important, of some special place, 
or of something promised or given. They often receive the name 
“signs,” especially if they were understood to be connected with 
something gracious or wonderful. Even human personalities could 
also be signs, as we see by examples such as the Prophet Isaiah’s 
son (Isaiah 8:1-4) and the mysterious mother of Immanuel 
(Isaiah 7:14). The testimony of the mother of the Lord is 


^*Cf. N. D. Uspensky, “Bogosluzhebnye otpusty,” Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii (December, 1963), pp. 52-69. 
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related to this category of signs. The person, chosen as a sign, 
often reveals in his life that to which he is sent to bear witness; 
thus the Prophet Jeremiah in his personal destiny was to stand 
as the sign for his nation and for his epoch (Jeremiah 16). 
The Holy Theotokos, who manifests in herself the fulfillment of 
God’s promises to man, is the very sign of the Kingdom of God 
coming in power. 

It is true that signs are properly related only to the Old 
Testamental dispensation and are normally out of place in the 
New Testamental description of the relations between God and 
man. Faith has often been conditioned by signs, as in the case 
of Gideon (Judges 3:36ff.), but is signification permissible in the 
light of the New Testament’s dispensation, where the full and 
mutual self-giving of God and man is presented? The priest 
Zacharias, the father of the forerunner, was punished by temporary 
dumbness because he dared to ask the angel for a sign to confirm 
God’s announcement to him (Luke 1:18-22). And the Lord 
himself explicitly refused to give a sign to those whom he called 
the evU and adulterous generation, and he consented only to 
remind them of the sign of Jonah the Prophet (Matthew 12:38ff.). 
But if man cannot ask for a sign, God in his goodness has no 
obstacles which prevent him from condescending to human weakness 
and to give a si^ to the people in order to lead them to faith, 
to strengthen their faith, or to reward it. The greatest of these 
signs is the Holy Theotokos and all that is accomplished through 
her in the Church. Therefore, we must be particularly attentive 
to the use of the word “sign” in one of the chief prophecies in 
the Old Testament, the proclamation about the mother of the 
coming Messiah (Isaiah 7:14). The word “sign” is also used 
in a New Testament passage related to the Church and to the 
Virgin Mary, inasmuch as she is the personification of the Church: 
“And there appeared in the heavens a great sign, a woman clothed 
with the sun, with the moon at her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars...” (Revelation 12:1). This sign, given 
in the person of the Holy Theotokos, who is already resurrected 
and united with the future glory in the power of the resurrection 
of Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit reveals in and for 
the Church the whole mystery of the future glory. 

However, in accepting this sign, the Church understands that 
although God gives it to his people, he does not wish them to 
cling to it. In the Gospel the mother of Jesus appears as the 
great silent figure, humbly following the steps of her divine son. 
The Orthodox Church has sensed this truth very deeply and 
therefore, with the exception of the essentially christological dogma 
of Ephesus, has not expressed its confession about the Mother 
of God in any formally dogmatic definitions, but has left this 
function to the prayerful experience of its liturgical worship and 
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private devotion. The late Fr. Sergius Bulgakov more than once 
expressed his sadness that, in the area of doctrine about the 
Mother of God, the Orthodox Church up to this very day has 
not produced definitions of a genuinely dogmatic character, and 
he saw this as a weakness of Orthodox mariology. Taking into 
account the evangelical witness to the Mother of God, we can 
affirm, however, that this is not a weakness, but, on the contrary, 
a great strength of Orthodox mariology. In general, the history 
of the Church shows that it has produced genuine dogmatic 
definitions only when it was absolutely necessary to establish the 
bounds of false teachings. Dogmatization which is not a result 
of an immediate necessity leads (as we see in relation to several 
western dogmas) to the elevation of philosophical and theological 
theory to the position of obligatory dogma, even though this 
theory may be a product of a passing school or epoch. Accordingly, 
any dogmatization in the area of the Church’s doctrine concerning 
the Mother of God must be received only with extreme care. 

In the person of the holy Theotokos, God was pleased to 
give his people a sign, a gift which was in no way an obligation 
for him. In giving this sign, he added nothing to the Gospel which 
he announced in his Son, nor did he take anything away from it. 
In virtue of this, it is necessary to recognize immediately that 
disagreement with the Church over the veneration of the Mother 
of God is not in itself a sign of an absence of faith in Christ. 
Nor is agreement with the Church in this question an indisputable 
sign of the presence of faith. From the Scriptural witness to the 
holy Virgin Mary, from the history of her veneration by the 
Church, and from the accepted forms of this veneration, it is 
quite obvious that everything which is concerned with the earthly 
mother of the Son of God has been intentionally left by God 
to the gracious love and discretion of those who believe in the 
Son as Savior and Lord. A lack of veneration of the Mother of 
God does not necessarily imply a denial of faith in the Kingdom 
of God. But to venerate and glorify her as the true Theotokos, 
as the Church does, this is to confess the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in power. This is our entry with the whole Church into 
the power of the victory through which the Kingdom was brought 
into this world. This, finally, is to bear witness in and with 3ie 
Church to the immeasurable and incomparable love with which 
God has loved man, together with the whole world of his 
creation. 

Rejoice, O bearer of the Ineffable Light. 

Rejoice, one greater than the Holy of Holies. 

Rejoice, O fragrance of the beauty of Christ. 

Rejoice, O pleasant incense of prayer. 

Rejoice, O land of promise. 

Rejoice, O chalice overflowing with joy. 

Rejoice, O unwedded bride. 
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Orthodox Theology Today 


John Meyendorff 


One of the major developments in the history of Christendom 
is the breaking down in the present century of linguistic, cultural 
and geographical boundaries between Christians of the East and 
West, Only fifty years ago, contacts between them were possible 
only on a technical and scholarly level or in areas where Orthodox 
and Roman Catholics generally identified their ecclesiastical and 
their national allegiances to the point of making meaningful 
theological dialogue impossible. The picture is radically changed 
today in two major ways: 

1. Both Eastern and Western Christianities can be held 
today to be present almost everywhere in the world. More 
particularly the intellectual witness of the Russian diaspora in the 
period between the two world wars and the gradual maturing of 
an American Orthodoxy after the Second World War have greatly 
contributed to bringing the Orthodox Church into the mainstream 
of ecumenical events. 

2. The challenge of one single and radically secularized 
world confronts all Christians. This challenge has to be faced 
as such, as a problem needing a theological and spiritual answer. 
For the young generations everywhere, it is immaterial upon 
which spiritual genealogy this answer depends—Eastern, Western, 
Byzantine, or Latin—provided it appeals to them as Truth and 
Life. Orthodox theology, therefore, will be either truly “catholic,” 
i. e. relevant for all, or it will be no theology at all. It must 
define itself as “Orthodox theology,” not as “Eastern” theology, 
and it can do so without renouncing its “Eastern” historical roots. 

These obvious facts of our contemporary situation do not 
imply at all that we need what is commonly called “new theology,” 
which breaks with Tradition and continuity, but unquestionably 
the Church needs theology to solve today's problems, not to repeat 
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ancient solutions to ancient problems. The Cappadocian Fathers 
are great theologians because they succeeded in preserving the 
content of the Christian Gospel when it was faced with the 
challenge of the Hellenic philosophical world view. Without their 
partial acceptance and partial rejection of this world view—but, 
first of ail, without their understanding of it—their theology would 
be meaningless. 

Our task today is not only to remain faithful to their thought, 
but also to imitate them in their openness to the problems of their 
age. History itself has driven us away from cultural limitations, 
provincialism, and ghetto mentality. 


I 

What is the theological world in which we live and with 
which we are called into “dialogue”? 

''Against Pascal I say: The God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob and the God of the philosophers is the same God.” This 
central affirmation by Paul Tillich, reflecting his concern for 
bridging the gap between biblical religion and philosophy, is 
however followed by a recognition of the limits of man’s power 
of knowing God. Tillich also writes: “[God] is a person and the 
negation of Himself as a person.” Faith, which for him is 
undistinguishable from pholisophical knowledge, “comprises both 
itself and the doubt of itself. The Christ is Jesus and the 
negation of Jesus. Biblical religion is the negation and the 
affirmation of ontology. To live serenely and courageously in these 
tensions and to discover finally their ultimate unity in the depths 
of our own souls and in the depth of divine life is the task and 
the dignity of human thought.”^ 

Even if contemporary radical theologians often criticize Tillich 
for what was, according to them, his exaggerated concern for 
biblical religion, he expresses the basic humanistic trend to which 
they also belong: the ultimate religious truth is “in the depth 
of one’s soul.” 

What we see in contemporary Western Christian thought 
is a reaction against the old Augustinian dichotomy of “nature” 
and “grace,” which determined the entire history of Western 
Christianity in the Middle Ages and since. Even if St. Augustine 
himself was able to fill the ontological gap between God and man 
by having recourse to a Platonic anthropology, attributing to the 
sensus mentis a particular ability to know God, the dichotomy 
to whose creation he contributed so much, dominated both 


^Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate ReaUty 
(Chicago: the University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 85. 
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Scholasticism and the Reformation. Conceived as an autonomous 
being, man—the fallen man—has been seen as unable not only 
to save himself, but also to produce or to create anything positive 
without the help of grace. He needed the help of grace which 
would create in him a “state,” or habitus, and only then his acts 
would acquire “meritorious” character. Relations between God 
and man were thus conceived as extrinsic to both: grace could 
be bestowed on the basis of the “merits” of Christ, who by his 
redemptive grace had given satisfaction to divine justice, in virtue 
of which man had previously been condemned. 

While rejecting the notions of “merit” and “good works,” 
the Reformers remained faithful to the original dichotomy between 
God and man. They even emphasized it more strongly in their 
understanding of the Gospel as a free gift to God opposed to the 
absolute powerlessness of fallen man. Man’s ultimate destiny is 
resolved sola gratia and we know about salvation only through 
Scripture (sola Scriptura). The cheap “means of grace” distributed 
by the Medieval Church are thus replaced by a proclamation of 
mercy by an all-powerful, transcendent God. 

Protestant Barthian neo-orthodoxy gave a new impetus to this 
fundamentally Augustinian intuition of the Reformers. But today’s 
Protestant theology is in sharp reaction against Augustinism. Karl 
Barth himself, in the last volumes of his Kirchliche Dogmatik, 
drastically changes his original position, best expressed in his 
Romerbrief, to reaffirm the presence of God in creation, independent 
of the Incarnation. He thus himself reflects the new mood in 
theology, that which we find in people as different as Paul Tillich 
and Teilhard de Chardin, and out of which springs the more 
radical and less serious American “new theology” of Hamilton, 
Van Buren or Altizer. 

We will return below to the ontology of creation, presupposed 
by the late Barth and by Tillich. Let us note here in passing its 
obvious parallelism with both the essential preoccupations and the 
conclusions of the Russian “sophiological” school. If, as it has 
been noted, several later parts of Barth’s Dogmatics could have 
been written by Father Sergius Bulgakov,the same can be said, 
for example, of Tillich’s christology, which, like Bulgakov’s, likes 
to speak of Jesus as an expression of eternal “God-manhood.”® 
The parallelism with Russian sophiology and the common 
background of the two schools of thought in German idealism are 


®See for example Church Dogmatics, IV, part three, first half, translated 
by G. W. Bromiley (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1961), pp. 46M78 (on 
eschatology and “apocatastasis”), and S. Bulgakov, Nevesta Agntsa (Paris, 
1945), pp. 581-586 (in Russian). 

®Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1957), II, p, 148. 
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obvious: if Florensky and Bulgakov had been one generation 
younger, or if, simply, their works had been better known, they 
would certainly have shared Tillich’s and Teilhard’s influence and 
success. 

“Sophiology” offers today hardly any appeal to younger 
Orthodox theologians, who prefer to overcome the nature-grace 
dichotomy along christocentric, biblical, and patristic lines. But in 
Protestantism the philosophical approach to Christian revelation 
dominates the scene. It comes to the fore simultaneously with 
another revolution, which happened in an area necessarily quite 
crucial for Protestants: biblicd hermeneutics. 

The Bultmannian and post-Bultmannian insistence on the 
distinction between Christian kerygma and historical facts is another 
way of subjectivizing the Gospel. For Bultmann, the Christian faith, 
instead of being provoked, as the traditional view would hold it, 
by the witnesses who saw the Risen Lord with their own eyes, is, 
on the contrary, the true origin of the “myth” of the Resurrection. 
Thus one has to interpret it as only a natural, subjective function 
of man, a gnosis without objective criteria. If, on the other hand, 
one accepts the created order as totally unchangeable, even by God 
himself, on the basis of the presupposition that any fact scientifically 
uncontrollable—such as the Resurrection—is ipso facto an un- 
historical myth, one in fact postulates a defication of the created 
order, a determinism obligatory to God himself and therefore 
willed by him. Revelation can therefore occur only through this same 
created order. God can only follow the laws and the principles 
he himself has established, and knowledge of revelation is not 
qualitatively different from any other form of human knowledge. 
TTie Christian faith, to use Tillich’s expression, is then only a 
“concern for the Unconditional,” or for the “depth” of created 
Being. 

For Tillich, of course, as well as for Bultmann, the historical 
Jesus and his teaching remain at the center of the Christian faith: 
“The material norm of systematic theology today,” Tillich writes 
in Systematic Theology, “is the New Being in Jesus as the Christ 
as our ultimate concern.”^ The problem is, however, that against 
the general framework of their thought Jesus can be chosen as 
“ultimate concern” only arbitrarily, for there are no objective and 
compelling reasons for us to select him for that position. If 
Christianity is defined only in terms of a response to natural and 
eternal longings of man for the Ultimate, there is nothing which 
can prevent this response to be also found elsewhere. 

Such a substitution is obviously occurring, for example, in 
William Hamilton. “The theologian,” he writes, “is sometimes 


Vbid., I, p. 50. 
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inclined to suspect that Jesus Christ is best understood as neither 
the object nor the ground of faith, neither as person, event or 
community, but simply as a place to be, a standpoint. That place 
is, of course, alongside the nei^bor, being for him.”^ Metamorphosed 
into a post-Hegelian and post-Marxist “social-mindedness,” the 
Christian love for the neighbor thus provides the Tillichian “ultimate 
concern” and becomes practically undistinguishable from left-wing 
humanism. 

Extreme radicals of the Altizer-Hamilton-Van Buren type 
represent, of course, only a small minority among contemporary 
theologians, and a reaction against what they represent is in the 
making. However, the nature of this reaction is far from being 
always healthy. It sometimes amounts to a simple recourse to 
traditional authority: the magisterium, in the case of Roman 
Catholics, and the Bible, understood fundamentalistically, in the 
case of Protestants. Both require, in fact, a sort of credo quia 
absurdum, a blind faith unrelated to reason, science, or the social 
realities of our day. Obviously this understanding of authority 
ceases to be theological and in fact expresses irrationd conservatism, 
which is generally connected with political reaction in America. 

Thus, rather paradoxically, both extremes of the theological 
spectrum agree in somehow identifying the Christian Gospel with 
the empirical causes of realities—sociological, political, revolu¬ 
tionary—of this world. Obviously the old antimony between 
“grace” and “nature” is still not resolved; it is rather suppressed 
either by a simple negation of the “supernatural” or by an 
identification of God with a heavenly Deus ex machina whose main 
function is to keep doctrines, societies, structures and authorities 
as they are. The place of Orthodox theology clearly is in neither 
of these two camps. Its main function today is perhaps to restate the 
fundamental biblical theology of the Holy Spirit as the Presence 
of God among us; as the Presence which does not suppress the 
empirical world, but saves it; as the one who unites all in the 
same truth, but distributes a diversity of gifts; as the supreme gift 
of life, but also the giver, who always remains above all creation; 
as the sustainer of the Church’s tradition and continuity, but also 
the one who, by his very presence, makes us truly and ultimately 
jree sons of God. As Metropolitan Ignatius Hazim said this summer 
in Uppsala: “Without the Spirit God is far away; Christ belongs 
to the past, and the Gospel is dead letter, the Church is merely an 
organization, authority is domination, mission is propaganda, 
worship is evocation, and Christian action is a slave morality.”® 


“William Hamilton, Radical Theology and the Death of God 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966), pp. 92-93. 

“Metropolitan Ignatius Hazim, “Behold I make all Things New,” 
St, Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 3-4, 1968, p. 113. 
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The doctrine of the Holy Spirit loses much when it is treated 
in abstracto. This is probably one of the reasons why so little good 
theological writing is done about the Holy Spirit, and why even the 
Fathers treat him almost exclusively either in occasional polemical 
writings or in writings on spirituality. However, neither patristic 
christology, nor the ecclesiology of the early centuries, nor the 
very notion of salvation is understandable without a fundamental 
pneumatological context. 

I will try to illustrate this point with five examples, which 
also appear to me as the very issues which make the Orthodox 
witness relevant to the contemporary theological situation. These 
five examples are fundamental affirmations of patristic and Orthodox 
theology: 

1. The world is not divine and needs salvation. 

2. Man is a theocentric being. 

3. Christian theology is christocentric. 

4. True ecclesiology is personalistic. 

5. The true conception of God is trinitarian. 

L The World Is not Divine 

In the New Testament, and not only in the Johannine writings, 
there is a constant opposition between the “Spirit who proceeds 
from the Father” (John 15:26), “whom the world cannot receive, 
because it neither sees him nor knows him” (John 14:17), and 
the “spirits” which must be “tested to see whether they are of 
God” (I John 4:1). In Colossians the entire cosmos is described 
as controlled by the powers and principalities, “the elemental 
spirits of the universe” opposed to Christ, although “created through 
him and for him” (Col. 1:16; 2:8). One of the most characteristic 
novelties of Christianity was that it demystified or, if you wish, 
secularized the cosmos: the idea that God abides in the elements, 
in water, in springs, in stars, in the emperor, was totally and from 
the beginning rejected by the apostolic Church. But at the same 
time, this same Church condemned every Manicheism, every dualism: 
the world is not evil in itself; the elements must proclaim the glory 
of God; water can be sanctified; the cosmos can be controlled; 
the emperor can become God’s servant. All these elements of the 
world are not goals in themselves, for to consider them as such 
was precisely what was meant when the ancient pre-Christian world 
deified them, but are defined at the very bottom of their existence 
by their relation to their Creator and, also, to man, the Creator’s 
image in the world. 

This is why all the rites of sanctification, of which the Orthodox 
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Byzantine liturgy (as well as all the other ancient Christian liturgies) 
are so fond, all include 

a. elements of exorcism (“Thou didst crush the heads of the 
serpents which lurked there,” from the Great Blessing of Water 
on Epiphany Day); 

b. an invocation of the Spirit “Who proceeds from the 
Father"^ i.e. not “from the world;” and 

c. the affirmation that in its new, sanctified existence matter, 
reoriented to God and replaced in its original relation to the 
Creator, will now serve man, whom God established as master of 
the universe. 

An act of blessing and sanctification of any element of the 
world thus liberates man from dependence on it and puts it at 
man’s service. 

Ancient Christianity thus demystified the elements of the 
physical world. The task of theology today is to demystify 
“Society,” “Sex,” “the State,” “Revolution,” and other modem 
idols. Our modern prophets of secularization are not all wrong 
about the secularizing responsibility of Christians—secularization 
of the cosmos has been a Christian idea since the beginning—but 
the problem is that they secularize the Church and replace it with 
new idolatry, an idolatry of the world, whereby man renounces 
again the freedom which was given to him in the Holy Spirit and 
submits himself anew to the determinism of history, of sociology, 
of Freudian psychology, or utopian progressivism. 

2. Man Is a Theocentric Being 

In order to understand what the “freedom in the Holy Spirit” 
is, let us first recall a quite paradoxical statement of St, Irenaeus 
of Lyons: “The perfect man consists in the commingling and the 
union of the soul receiving the Spirit of the Father, and the mixture 
of that fleshly nature which also was molded after the image of 
God” (Adv, Haer, 5, 6, 1). This passage of Irenaeus, as weU as 
its several parallels, is to be evaluated not according to the precisions 
of post-Nicean theology, for according to that criterion it does present 
many problems, but in its positive content which will be also 
expressed, in different terms, by the entire consensus of the patristic 
tradition: what makes man truly man is the presence of this Spirit 
of God. Man is not an autonomous and self-sufficient being; his 
humanity consists, firstly, in an openness to the Absolute, to 
immortality, to creativity in the image of the Creator and, secondly, 
in the fact that God met this openness when he created man and 
that, therefore, communion and participation in divine life and 
glory is, for man, his natural element. 

Later patristic tradition has consistently developed Irenaeus’ 
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idea (not necessarily his terminology), and this development is 
especially important in relation to the doctrine of human freedom. 

For Gregory of Nyssa, the fall of man consisted precisely in 
the fact that man fell under the control of cosmic determinism, 
while originally, when he participated in divine life, when he 
preserved in himself the image and likeness of God, he was truly 
free. Freedom, therefore, is not opposed to grace and grace, i.e. 
divine life itself, is neither a way through which God forces us to 
obey Him, nor an additional element superimposed upon human 
nature to obtain greater credit for human good works. Grace is the 
milieu in which man is wholly free: “When a man turns to the 
Lord the veil is removed. Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom. And we all, with unveiled 
face, beholding the glory of the Lord, are being changed into 
his likeness from one degree of glory to another” (II Cor. 3:16-18). 

One of the most fundamental presuppositions of this passage 
from St. Paul, as well as the anthropologies of St. Irenaeus and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, is that nature and grace, man and God, the 
human mind and Holy Spirit, human freedom and divine presence 
do not exclude each other. On the contrary, true humanity, in its 
authentic creativity, in its true freedom, in its original beauty and 
harmony, appears exactly when it participates in God or when, 
as both St. Paul and St. Gregory of Nyssa proclaim, it progresses 
from glory to glory without ever exhausting either the riches of 
God or the potentidities of man. 

It is a common slogan to affirm that today theology should 
become anthropology. An Orthodox theologian can, and even 
should, accept a dialogue on this basis, provided one adopts, at 
the very start, an open view of man. The modern dogmas of 
secularism, of man’s autonomy, of cosmo-centricity, or socio¬ 
magnetism, must first be rejected as dogmas. Many of these modem 
dogmas have, as we have dready said, very deep roots in Western 
Christianity’s ancient fear of the idea of “participation” (which 
it generally identifies with emotional mysticism) in its predisposition 
to view man as an autonomus being. But these dogmas are 
fundamentally false. 

Even today, the prophets of “Godless Christianity” are, first 
of all, misinterpreting man. Our younger generation is not 
“secularistic,” it desperately tries to satisfy its natural thirst for 
the “Other,” for the Transcendent, for the Tme One, in such 
ambiguous escapes as Oriental religions, drugs, or psychedelic 
devices. Our age is not only the age of secularism, but dso an age 
of emerging new religions, or substitutes for religion. This is 
unavoidable, because man is a theocentric being; when he is denied 
the true God, he creates false ones. 
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3. Christocentric Theology 

If the view of man held by the Fathers is a true one, every 
Christian theology must necessarily be christocentric. A 
christocentric theology which is based, as is has often been, upon 
the idea of extrinsic redemption, of *‘satisfaction,” of the grace 
of justification being externally added to an otherwise autonomous 
human existence, is often opposed to pneumatology, for indeed 
there is no place in it for the action of the Spirit. But if our 
God-centered anthropology is true, if the presence of the Spirit is 
what makes man truly man, if human destiny is in restoring 
communion with God, then Jesus, the New Adam, the one man in 
whom true humanity was manifested because he was born, in 
history, “from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary,” is necessarily 
in the center of theology, and this centrality does not, in any way, 
limit the role of the Holy Spirit. 

Christocentrism in theology is today under heavy attack on 
the part of Bultmannian hermeneutics. If every event is a myth 
unless it follows the laws of empirical science and experience, the 
“Christ-event” loses its absolute uniqueness, for its uniqueness is, 
in fact, subjectivized. Nevertheless, christocentrism is still strongly 
afiirmed not only among the remnants of Barthian neo-Orthodoxy, 
but also by Tillich. It coexists in the works of theologians who, like 
John Macquarrie, attempt to reconcile demythologizing of such 
events as the Resurrection and the Ascension’ with a generally 
classical exposition of theological themes. 

However, even in those comparatively traditional, or semi- 
traditional, authors one can observe a very explicit taste for 
Nestorian or Adoptionist Christology. 

Tillich, for example, formally expresses this when he writes 
that, without the concept of adoption, Christ “would be deprived 
of his finite freedom; for a transmuted being does not have the 
freedom to be other than divine.”® What is evident in this position 
is the old Western idea that God and man, grace and freedom, are 
mutually exclusive: it is a remnant in Tillich’s though of a “closed” 
anthropology which excludes Orthodox christology. 

The rehabilitation of Nestorius and his teacher, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, has been undertaken by both historians and theologians 
since the last century in the name of the autonomy of man. This 
rehabilitation has even made some prominent Orthodox converts, 
who also show a marked preference for this “historicity” of the 


Uohn Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1966), pp. 265-267. 

®Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, II, p. 149. A good critique of 
Tillich’s position is found in George H. Tavard, Paul Tillich and the 
Christian Message (London; Burns and Oats, 1962), pp. 129-132. 
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school of Antioch, postulating that history can be only “human” 
history. To be an historical being, Jesus must have been not only 
fully, but somehow independently a man. The central affirmations of 
Cyril of Alexandria about the Logos himself becoming son of 
Mary—who is therefore Theotokos—or the theopaschite formulae 
officially proclaimed as criteria of Orthodoxy by the Fifth Council 
in 553, appear to them as being at best terminological abuses or 
a “baroque” theology. How can the Logos, i.e. God himself, die 
on the cross, according to the flesh, since God is by definition 
immortal? 

There is no need to enter here into a detailed discussion of 
theological concepts, related to the doctrine of hypostatic union. 
I would like simply to affirm very strongly that the theopaschite 
formula of St. Cyril of Alexandria, “the Logos suffered in the 
flesh,” is one of the greatest existing Christian affirmations of 
the authenticity of humanity. For if the Son of God himself, in 
order to identify himself with humanity, in order to become 
‘similar to us in all things, including death”—human death—died 
on the cross, he testified, in a manner greater than any human 
imagination could ever have conceived, that humanity is indeed 
the most precious, the most vital, the most imperishable creation 
of God. 

Of course, C)n:illian christology presupposes the “open” 
anthropology of the early and later Fathers: the humanity of 
Jesus, by being “en-hypostasized” in the Logos, was no less full 
humanity, because the presence of God does not destroy man. 
Moreover, one can even say that Jesus was more fully man than 
any of us. Here again, to quote Karl Rahner (who, among the 
contemporary Western theologians is, on this point, the closest 
to the mainstream of patristic tradition), “Human being is a 
reality absolutely open upwards; a reality which reaches its 
highest perfection, ffie realization of the highest possibility of 
man’s being, when in it the Logos Himself becomes existent in 
the world.”® One can also say that a christolo^ which includes 
theopaschism presupposes openness in God’s being as well. 

It is therefore against the background of this christology 
that one can accept the idea that theology is also necessarfiy 
anthropology, and, vice versa, that the only true Christian 
understanding of man—his creation, fall, salvation, and ultimate 
destiny—is revealed in Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, crucified 
and risen. 


*Karl Rahner, Theological Investigations, I, trans. by C. Ernst 
(Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1961), p. 183. 



4. Personalistic Ecclesiology 

If the presence of the Holy Spirit in man liberates him, if 
grace means emancipation from slavery to the deterministic 
contingencies of the world, membership in the Body of Christ 
also means freedom. Finally, freedom means personal existence. 

Our liturgy teaches us very clearly that membership in the 
Church is an eminently personal responsibility. Catechetical 
instruction, the pre-baptismal dialogue, &e development of the 
penitential discipline, the evolution of communion practices all 
illustrate the personal character of the Christian commitment. 
It is also well known that, in the New Testament, the term 
“member” ([ieXoc;), when it designates the Christians as “members 
of Christ” (I Cor. 6:15), or as “members of each other” 
(Eph. 4:25), is applied only to individuals, and never to corporate 
entities, such as local churches. The local church, a Eucharistic 
community, is the body, while membership in it is an exclusively 
personal act. 

To speak of “personal Christianity” and of “personal” faith 
is today highly unpopular, largely because religious personalism is 
immediately associated, in the West, with pietism and emotionalism. 
Here again we observe the same old incomprehension of the 
idea of real participation in divine life: when “grace” is either 
a thing bestowed by the institutional Church or a sort of general 
gratuitous act bestowed upon all of humanity by God’s just and 
unequivocal omnipotence, the manifestations of personal experience 
of God become either pietism or emotional mysticism. Meanwhile, 
the tremendous urge of so many Christians today to identify 
their Christian faith with social activism, with group dynamics, 
with political causes, with utopian theories of historical development 
is precisely lacking that which is the center of the New Testament 
message: a personal living experience of a personal God. When 
the latter is being preached by evangelistic revivalists or pentecostals, 
it indeed often takes the form of emotional superficiality, but only 
because it has no basis in either theology or ecclesiology. 

It is, therefore, the very particular responsibility of Orthodoxy 
to realize the tremendous importance of the scriptural and patristic 
experience of the Church as a body which is both a sacrament, 
i. e. implying an objective presence of God in a hierarchical 
structure, independent of the individual worthiness of the members, 
and a community of living free persons with individual and direct 
responsibility to God, to the Church, and to each other. Personal 
experience receives both its reality and its authenticity from 
the sacrament, but the latter is given to the community in 
order to make the personal experience possible. The paradox 
which is implied here is best illustrated by the great St. Symeon 
the New Theologian, who is perhaps the most “sacramental” of 
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the Byzantine spiritual writers, but who also describes as the 
greatest heresy ever confessed the opinion held by some of his 
contemporaries that a personal experience of God is impossible."^® 
All saints, both ancient and modern, will confirm that this paradox 
stands at the very center of Christian existence in the present 
al6v. 

Obviously, it is through this antinomy between the 
“sacramental” and the “personal” that one finds the key for 
the understanding of authority in the Church. Here again, the 
responsibility of Orthodoxy is almost unique. It becomes increasingly 
clear today that the problem of authority is not simply a 
peripheral issue between East and West in the Middle Ages, 
expressed in the dispute between Constantinople and Rome, but 
that the tremendous drama of the entire Western Christianity is 
contained precisely in this issue. An authority, which wrongly 
considered itself for centuries as alone responsible for truth and 
has achieved a remarkable success in training the entire Church 
membership in the virtue of obedience, but meanwhile liberated 
it from responsibility, is being openly challenged today mostly 
for the wrong reasons and for the wrong causes, while it tries 
itself to give head-on-battles on untenable positions. In fact, salvation 
may come not from authority any more, for faith in authority 
is obviously lacking, but from a theological “restoration.” Wifi 
Orthodox theology, with its justified claim to have preserved 
the balance between authority, freedom and responsibility for 
truth, have anything to say? If not, the real tragedy will not be 
in our losing denominational pride, for self-righteousness always 
is demonic feeling, but in the consequences which may well result 
for the Christian faith as such in the world today. 


5. The True Conception of God Is Trinitarian 

When we mentioned a little earlier the Cyrillian christological 
formula—“One of the Holy Trinity suffered in the flesh,” the 
formula which we sing at every liturgy as part of the hynin 
“Only-Begotten Son”—we affirmed that it was, firstly, a reco^ition 
of humanity as a value sufficiently important for God himself, 
important enough to bring him to the cross. But this formula 
also implies a personal or “hypostatic” existence of God. 

Objections against this formula are aU based upon the 
identification of God’s existence with his essence. God cannot 
die, said the Antiochian theologians, because he is immortal 
and changeless by nature or essence: the concept of “death of 


^^Catichese XXIX, ed. Basile Krivocheine, Sources Chritiennes, 113 
(Paris, 1968), pp. 177-179. 
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God” is such a logical contradiction in terms that it caimot be 
true, either religiously or philosophically. At best it is, just as 
the term Theotokos applied to the Virgin Mary, a pious periphrasis. 
Meanwhile, in Orthodox theology the Cyrillian formula has been 
not only accepted as true, both religiously and theologically, but 
made a criterion of Orthodoxy. 

God is not bound by philosophical necessities or attributes 
which our logics attribute to turn. The patristic notion of uTidoxacK;, 
which was unknown to Greek philosophy (it used the word 
OTtooTaaic; in a different sense) and which is different, in God’s 
being, from his unknown, unknowable, and therefore undefinable 
essence, implies an openness on the part of God that makes it 
possible for a divine person, or hypostasis, to become fully man. 
It meets the “openness upwards” which is characteristic of man. 
It makes possible the fact that God does not stay “up there,” 
or “in heaven,” but that he really comes all the way down to 
the human mortal condition, not in order to absorb it, or to 
destroy it, but in order to save it and to restore its original 
communion with himself. 

This “condescension” of God, in patristic theology, occurs 
on the level of the personal, or hypostatic, existence of God. If 
it occurred in reference to God’s nature or essence—as some 
so-called “kenotic” theories have asserted—then the Logos would, 
so to say, gradually, by approaching death, become less and 
less God, to cease finally to be God at the moment of death. 
The Cyrillian formula implies, on the contrary, that to the 
question, “Who died on the Cross?” there is no other answer 
than “God,” because in Christ there was no other personal 
existence than that of the Logos and that death is necessarily 
a personal act. Only somebody can die, not “something.” 

“You were in the tomb according to the flesh, in paradise 
with the thief, on the throne with ttie Father and the Spirit, 
O Indescribable One,” This is what the Church proclaims in its 
paschal hj^n: a union in one hypostasis of the essential 
characteristics of both the divine and the human natures, each 
remaining what it always is. 

The human intellect cannot argue against this doctrine by 
referring to the qualities of divine essence, because this essence 
is totally unknown and indescribable and because, if we know God 
directly, it is precisely because the person of the Son assumed 
another nature than the divine, made an inrush into created 
existence and thus spoke with the human mouth of Jesus, died 
a human death, rose from a human grave, and established an 
eternal communion with humanity by sending the Holy Spirit. 
“No one has ever seen God; the only Son, Who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he has made him known” (John 1:18). 

It would obviously be much too easy to establish a parallel 
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between our modern “death of God” theologians and St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. The context and the purpose of theology are, here 
and there, radically different. But it is indeed possible, and for 
Orthodox theologians quite necessary, to affirm that God is not 
a philosophical notion, an “essence with characteristics,” a concept, 
but that he is what Jesus Christ is, that knowledge of him is 
primarily a personal encounter with the one in whom the Apostles 
recognized the Incarnate Logos, and also with the “Other One,” 
who was sent afterwards as our advocate in our present expectation 
of the end, and that in Christ and through the Spirit, we are 
led to the Father himself. 

Orthodox theolo^ does not start with proofs of God’s 
existence, with converting men to philosophical deism; it confronts 
them with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and expects their free 
response to this challenge. 

It has been often said that the Eastern Fathers, when speaking 
of God, always start with the three persons, to prove later their 
“consubstantiality,” while the West starts with God as one essence, 
to try later to suggest also the distinction into three persons. 
These two tendencies are at the origin of the Filioque dispute, 
but they are also of great relevance for the present. God is, in 
Orthodox theology, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, as persons. 
Their common divine essence is totally unknowable and tran¬ 
scendent, and its characteristics themselves are best described 
in negative terms. But the three act personally, they make their 
common divine Life (or “energy”) participable. Through baptism 
“in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” 
new life and immortality is a living reality and experience, and 
becomes available to man. 


IV 

The Orthodox Church today is being involved, through 
an unavoidable process of history, more and more deeply not 
only in the so-called “ecumenical dialogue,” but also here in the 
West in the mainstream of social development. This involvement 
is, unfortunately, not a process that the Orthodox Church is able 
to control consciously. Let us admit it frankly, the Pan-Orthodox 
Consultations about which we received such valuable information 
from Professor Karmiris, started after all the local churches had 
already taken decisive steps in favor of participation in ecumenism, 
and after our churches, our people, our priests, and our laymen 
were involved in modern social changes. In addition, the entire 
Orthodox diaspora, and especially the Church in America, which 
is already an organic part of Western society, find themselves 
in constant dialogue with other Christians, atheists, and agnostics, 
whether they want it or not. What we can do now is to reflect 
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on what has already happened. Here only a sound theological 
revival can avoid a new historical catastrophe for Orthodoxy in 
our generation. I say “historic catastrophe in our generation” 
because I believe that the Spirit of Truth cannot permit a 
catastrophe of the Church as such, although it can obviously 
tolerate, as it has in the past, catastrophies of individual churches 
or generations of Christians. I fully agree with Professor Karmiris 
when he says that those who want to put theology aside and 
replace it with sentimental ecumenism, avoiding the so-called 
“difficult issues,” betray the true spirit of Orthodoxy. It is indeed 
theology, biblical, patristic, and contemporary, that we need. And 
we have to remember that it was in dialoguing with outsiders—Jews, 
pagans, heretics—that the Fathers, the Aposfles and, actually, the 
Lord Jesus himself, developed their theology. Let us imitate them 
in this! 

At this point I would like to note also that the ecumenical 
movement itself is going through a period of reevaluation which 
gives, perhaps, to Orthodox theology its day of opportunity. 
Whatever happens at the spectacular meetings between Church 
leaders, however big the noise of the solemn assemblies, however 
intelligent the schemes of ecclesiastical politicians, the average 
intelligent Christian is less and less interested in the superficial 
ecumenism which they promote. The conservatives shy away from 
it because it often implies ambiguity and compromise. The radicals 
have no interest because the Church, according to them, has no 
real existence as an institution and they formally anticipate its 
dissolution; they have no use, therefore, for a universal ecumenical 
super-institutionalism and super-bureaucracy. The future therefore 
lies in facing together the meaning of the Christian Gospel in 
the world. The o3y sound and meaningful future is with theology, 
and as I tried to show in my five examples, the Orthodox witness 
is often precisely what people seek, consciously or unconsciously. 

It is therefore unavoidable that the Orthodox Church and 
its theology define themselves both as tradition and faithfulness 
to the past and as response to the present. When it faces the 
present, the Church, in my opinion, has two very concrete dangers 
to avoid: 1. It must not consider itself a “denomination,” and 
2. it must not consider itself as a sect. 

Both temptations are strong, especially in our own American 
situation. Those, for example, who identify Orthodoxy with 
ethnicity necessarily exclude from Church membership, and even 
from the range of the Church’s interests anybody and anything 
which does not belong to particular ethnic traditions. Now a 
denomination and a sect have this in common, that both are 
exclusive: the first because it is relativistic by definition, since it 
considers itself as one of the possible forms of Christianity, and 
the second because it finds pleasure—a demonic pleasure indeed—in 
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isolation, in separation, in distinctiveness and in a superiority- 
complex. 

We all know that both of these attitudes are represented in 
American Orthodoxy. The function of Orthodox theology is to 
exclude and to condemn them both. Theology alone, coupled, 
of course, with charity, hope, humility, and other necessary 
components of truly Christian behavior, can help us to discover 
and to love our Church as the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church, as we all know, is not only “universal.” 
It is true, not only in the sense that it has the truth, but also 
in that it rejoices when it finds this truth elsewhere. It is for 
all men, not only for those who happen to be its members today, 
and it is ready to serve unconditionally every progress everywhere 
towards the good. It suffers wherever there is error or division, 
and it never compromises in matters of faith, but it is infinitely 
compassionate and tolerant to human weakness. 

Obviously, such a Church is not a man-made organization. 
It would simply not exist if we alone were in charge of it. 
Fortunately, what is demanded from us is only to be true members 
of the Church's divine head, for as St. Irenaeus has written: 
“Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the 
Spirit of God is, there is the Church, and every kind of grace; 
but die Spirit is Truth” {Adv. Haer, 3, 24, 1). 
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Thoughts for the Jubilee 


Alexander Schmemann 


''Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it” (Ps. 127:1) 

I 

The Thirtieth Anniversary Jubilee of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
invites us to reflect not only on the history and growth of our 
school, but on the place of theological education in our Church 
in general. Each jubilee, if it is not limited to rhetorical praise 
and superficial exaggerations, is an occasion for self-evaluation, 
for an effort to grasp the meaning of past accomplishments as 
well as future needs. It is appropriate, therefore, that this brief 
sketch of our own history be prefaced by some thoughts on the 
function of theological education in the life of the Church. 

The fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1453 meant, among 
other things, a catastrophic interruption of Orthodox education, 
a frightening constriction of Orthodox civilization. With the 
destruction of its schools, the Orthodox East was reduced for 
many centuries to “theological silence,” and this at a time when 
the West was entering a deep and in many ways still developing 
spiritual crisis, in which the Orthodox witness could have been 
decisive. The destruction of the schools had two consequences. 
On the one hand, it resulted in a kind of eclipse of theology from 
the life of the Church, in the weakening of the very need for 
theology. Too many Orthodox have come to think that theology 
is not only useless but, from the point of individual salvation, 
even dangerous. Faithfulness to Tradition was identified with a 
rejection of reflection, of any search and questioning. On the 
other hand, the absence of strong Orthodox theological centers 
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led to a peculiar surrender to the West-surrender expressed as 
much in the non-critical acceptance and exaltation of all things 
Western, as in an equally non-critical fear of the West as such. 

For these reasons, when in the East (in the Kiev of post-Petrine 
Russia) there began the reconstruction of Orthodox theological 
schools, the latter remained for a long time an “alienated” body 
within the ecclesiastical organism—alienated because of that divorce 
of “theology” from “piety” which resulted from the disappearance 
of schools, alienated also because of the Western patterns and 
the Western spirit of the new schools. In his Ways of Russian 
Theology, Fr. Georges Florovsky has given a detailed analysis of 
this “pseudo-morphosis” of Orthodox theology. “One prayed in 
Slavonic,” he writes, “yet one ‘theologized’ in Latin... But 
even as Fr. Florovsky himself in his rather violent criticism admits, 
these Westernized schools proved to be tremendously beneficial 
for the Orthodox Church. Having gone through all Western 
temptations and having overcome them, having mastered methods 
and techniques to perfection. Orthodox theology by the end of 
the last century was freeing itself from blind submission to the 
West, recovering its own Orthodox path. In Russian theological 
academies there appeared a sign of general theological renaissance. 
The problem of a theological school, of its radical transformation 
and reorientation, had high priority on the agenda of the All- 
Russian Church Sobor, preparation for which began in the first 
decade of this century. Theological interests were beginning to 
permeate wide strata of Russian society, and theology was no 
longer thought of as dead “seminary scholasticism.” There began, 
in other terms, a slow overcoming of that divorce of “theology” 
from “piety” which had such disastrous consequences for bofli. 
The Revolution interrupted this process, and for many years 
precluded the very existence of theological schools in Russia. 
It is for this very reason that the problem of theological education 
acquired a new urgency in the Orthodox “diaspora,” especially 
in America. 


II 

The significant and promising fact of the establishment of 
Orthodoxy in the New World was not immediately understood in 
all its meaning by the Russian Church. Bound by her alliance 
with the state and her national consciousness, she understood her 
mission in America almost exclusively in terms of satisfying the 
religious needs of immigrants. And, since these immigrants were 
in an overwhelming majority workers and farmers, the question 
of their intellectual and educational needs were, at first, not even 
raised. Even at the time of the massive return of Uniates to 
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Orthodoxy, the Holy Synod in St. Petersburg deemed it obviously 
sufficient simply to “receive” them, without worrying about the 
many faceted errors of Uniatism, which therefore have not been 
completely eliminated from our Church even to this day. Any 
educational work originating in America was due to the initiative 
of immigrants themselves, their brotherhoods, and other community 
organizations, to the initiative of such local leaders as Fathers 
Toth, Khotovitsky, Turkevich, Kohanick, and others. It came from 
“below,” not from “above.” When Archbishop Tikhon (later to 
become Patriarch), who, better than any other bishop sent from 
Russia, understood the novelty of the Church’s situation here and 
her specific needs, decided to establish a school, the miserable 
budget allocated by the Holy Synod made it impossible to develop 
that school into a real center of theological learning. In St. 
Petersburg, the American Mission was viewed as a provincial 
“frontier” to be supplied with rural clergy and psalm readers 
capable of teaching the Russian alphabet. 

The fact that Orthodoxy in America was to live in a 
completely new and unprecedented cultural and spiritual situation, 
somehow by-passed the leadership of the Russian Church. And, 
first of all, the obvious fact that in the land of religious pluralism 
where all confessions are free and none can expect any help 
or protection from the State, the problem of religious education 
in general and that of training priests in particular, was without 
any exaggeration a question of life and death. Left to its own 
resources, deprived of an organic religious culture which, in the 
Old World, made it “natural” for everyone to be associated with 
his religion, each confession in America, to keep its members and 
to attract new ones, depends almost exclusively on its capacity 
to educate and to convince; hence the emphasis placed by all 
religions in America on education and care of seminaries, theological 
faculties, and schools. The Russian ecclesiastical leadership seemed 
to forget that the children and the grandchildren of the immigrants, 
whose ethnic needs at first shaped the life of the Church here, 
would sooner or later enter American universities, adopt the 
American culture, and that this would inevitably lead to the question 
of the “compatibility” of the Orthodox world view and their new 
culture, and that this in turn would create the need for pastors and 
educators capable of understanding and solving this question. But 
at the “top” the certitude prevailed that all a pastor needs to 
know is how to serve and how to “get along” with his parishioners. 
As to “problems,” “questions,” and “doubts,” they are but nonsense, 
to be taken care of by a simple and authoritarian reference to the 
past. This perfect quietude, this conviction that everything is “in 
order” as long as parishes exist, priests are appointed and trans¬ 
ferred, and dues collected, prevented—and maybe still prevents— 
many people from realizing that in fact thousands, if not tens of 
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thousands of Orthodox “children” and “grandchildren” simply left 
the Church and were “dissolved” in >^erican culture, whereas 
parishes little by little became secular organizations for which 
hierarchs and ecclesiastical centers are nothing but strange “super¬ 
structures,” always claiming their money. 


III 

The Russian Revolution weakened the Church in America 
for a long time. Only in the thirties did she recover enough strength 
to face once more the urgent question of theological education; 
and, once more, the question was raised from the “bottom,” not 
from the “top.” It came from a few individuals and groups who, 
in the midst of general apathy, acquired a growing awareness of 
a forthcoming crisis. The question regretfully never received a 
clear answer, so that the path of our theological schools still remains 
a split one, an object of controversy and misunderstandings, 
suspicions and totally fruitless passions. But if one abstracts Ae 
purely human factors always at work among men, the difficulty 
was implied in the question itself, and the question was: “What 
kind of school do we want for our priests, and what do we expect 
from them?” 

Any attempt to solve the problem by mere reference to the 
pre-Revolutionary system of theological education with its distinction 
between seminaries and academies was doomed from the very begin¬ 
ning, for the Russian seminary was a secondary school with a liberal 
arts curriculum and a theological “super-structure” at the end. The 
quality and competence of its faculty were assured by the theological 
academies, or gradate schools of theology. And thus, with no 
academy to train qualified teachers, the Russian seminary would 
have been unthinkable. In America, however, the general educational 
system is radically different. Here professional or graduate training 
always has college as its prerequisite, i.e. four years of liberal arts 
university studies. The secondary, or hi^ school, is thus not con¬ 
sidered sufficient foundation for any specialized training, and this 
applies first of all to clergy of virtually all denominations. For this 
reason, the only national accrediting agency for theological schools 
here—TTie American Association of Theological Schools—has adopted 
as its first and absolute principle for accreditation, the graduate, or 
post-college, level of institutional learning. Thus, to build an Ortho¬ 
dox seminary in America on the basis of high school preparation 
was tantamount to a rejection of the parity of education between 
Orthodox clergy and those of all Christian denominations. These 
considerations may have seemed “academic” and irrelevant as long 
as our Church here kept the character of a closely-knit ethnical 
group. They revealed ill their importance when the sociological 
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structure of Orthodoxy in America began to change, when “chil¬ 
dren” and “^andchildren” went to college, when the second and 
third generations began to expect from their parents not only the 
Orthodox faith, when finally it became clear that Orthodoxy in 
America cannot expect any help—material or spiritual—from the 
“Old World” but is to rely on its own resources. The Russian 
Emperor Peter the Great was criticized for having first established 
in a virtually illiterate country, not elementary schools, but a univer¬ 
sity. Answering this criticism, a famous Russian historian said: “The 
emperor was right, for where there is a university elementary schools 
will come. No university, however, has grown out of elementary 
schools.” Culture, different in this matter from a house, is to be 
built up from the top, not from the bottom. And it is one of the real 
tragedies of American Orthodoxy that so many here thought—and 
in fact still think—that the complex question of theological education 
could be solved indefinitely by half measures and ad hoc temporary 
solutions. This strange minimalism is especially tragic if one remem¬ 
bers that some ninety percent of the Orthodox in the world live 
under the persecution or at least pressure of militantly atheistic states 
and that the theological schools are deprived of elementary intellec¬ 
tual freedom. It is against the background of all these difficulties, 
of this necessity to look for a system of theological education 
adequate to our special needs and situation here, that one must con¬ 
sider the thirty years of St. Vladimir’s Seminary growth and 
development. 


rv 

The proposal to create a seminary on the basis of the American 
education^ system, i.e., as a graduate school, was made at the Sixth 
All-American Church Sobor in 1937 by a former teacher at Arch¬ 
bishop Tikhon’s pastoral school in Minneapolis, Professor V. M. 
Bensin, a graduate of St. Petersburg Theological Academy. By that 
time the pastoral school which was transferred in 1913 to Tenafly, 
New Jersey, had been closed for fifteen years, and the Church was 
threatened with an alarming shortage of clergy. This proposal, as 
well as another, inspired by a different approach to the problem, i.e. 
to open a pastoral school at St. Tikhon’s Monastery, was adopted 
by the Sobor, and the projected school was given the name of 
St. Vladimir. Although approving the idea, however, the Sobor 
allocated no funds, drafted no plans, and thus left the execution of 
the project to the good will of those who initiated it. The Church 
at-large, still accustomed to the old idea of state help to and respon¬ 
sibility for theological schools, could not yet comprehend its respon¬ 
sibility for theolo^cal education. Therefore, one whole year elapsed 
before the school inaugurated its official existence by a prayer service 
conducted on October 3, 1938 by the late Metropolitan TTieophilus. 
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This existence, at first, was truly precarious. Except for a contribu¬ 
tion from the F.R.O.C. (Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs), there 
was no guaranteed income of any nature. There was no building, no 
plant, no classrooms. The classes were held in the parish hall of the 
Church of Christ the Savior in New York City. Two other former 
members of the Minneapolis staff, Bishop Macarius Ilinsky (4-1953) 
and Fr. Alexander Kukulevsky ( + 1963), joined Dr. Bensin and 
thus made St. Vladimir’s both the continuation and the fulfillment of 
the plan laid down 30 years earlier by Archbishop Tikhon. 

The first years of the Seminary (1938-1948) proved to be very 
difficult. The Church gave her approval, but the majority of her 
members were unable to realize immediately their responsibility for 
the support of the school. To many, the idea of a college degree as 
prerequisite for theological studies seemed an unnecessary and 
expensive luxury. If the Seminary survived at all, it was primarily 
due to the truly sacrificial dedication of Dr. Benson and his col¬ 
leagues, among whom Dr. Eugene Dobriansky ( + 1949) and Dr. 
Eugene Moskoff ( + 1950) must be mentioned as deserving eternal 
gratitude. With no permanent quarters, no funds, helped by a small 
group of friends, they struggled to keep the Seminary alive and true 
to its purpose. “They were often faced,” wrote one of them twenty 
years later, “with a temptation to lower the standards, to compromise 
with what seemed to be a difficult situation; yet of all the reasons 
in these first years, the most inspiring is certainly that of the faith¬ 
fulness to the vision, to the idea of the Seminary as defined at its 
beginning.” 

A working agreement with Columbia College was established, 
and in 1939 a first temporary home for the school was found on 
the campus of the General Theological Seminary. Then World War 
II, while provoking a serious crisis—admissions had to be discon¬ 
tinued in 1942 for lack of funds—brought also unexpected possi¬ 
bilities for the Seminary’s further growth and development. The 
arrival from Europe of several renowned scholars such as George P. 
Fedotov, former Professor of St. Sergius Institute in Paris ( + 1951); 
Nicholas S. Arseniev of the Orthodox Theological Faculty in War¬ 
saw; Eugene V. Spektorsky, formerly of the University of Kiev 
(+1950); and Nicholas O. Lossky, the Dean of Russian Philosophy 
( + 1965) inspired Dr. Peter P. Zouboff, another founding father of 
the school ( + 1964), to foresee the transformation of St. Vladimir’s 
into a graduate school of theology. A memorandum, prepared by 
him and Professor Fedotov, was presented to the Seventh All- 
American Church Sobor in Cleveland in November 1946 and 
approved by the Church. The school moved to new quarters rented 
from Union Theological Seminary. In 1948 the Sobor of Bishops 
officially named St. Vladimir’s a Theological Academy, a name 
reserved in Russia for the four graduate schools, as distinct from 
some sixty diocesan seminaries, and on June 18 of the same year, 
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the Seminary was granted a Provisional Charter by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York officially 
establishing it as “an institution of higher learning.” 

The beginning of this new era coincided with the arrival from 
Paris of the Rt, Rev. Dr. Georges Florovsky, also of St. Sergius 
Institute, who was soon to be appointed Dean (1949-1955). Under 
his leadership, the theological curriculum was developed, the Faculty 
increased, and the school given a definite Pan-Orthodox orientation. 
“A contemporary Orthodox theologian,” Fr. Florovsky said at the 
formal opening of the Seminary in its new status, “cannot retire 
into a narrow cell of some local tradition because Orthodoxy is not 
a local tradition but basically an ecumenical one.” 

In April 1953, acknowledging this progress, the Board of 
Regents granted St. Vladimir’s an Absolute Charter. But the task 
yet to be performed was still heavy, and the road to the Seminary’s 
coming of age was long. The Fifties were thus spent in efforts, painful 
at times, to increase the support of the Seminary by the Church, to 
stabilize its administrative structure, to build up its faculty, library, 
and student body. In 1956 the acquisition of the late Archimandrite 
Anthony Repella’s unique collection of more than 10,000 books 
in the field of Russian theology marked the beginning of the 
Seminary’s precious library. 

In 1958, in compliance with the rules of the State Education 
Department and the principles of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, the graduate theological curriculum was com¬ 
pletely separated from the college work and a “Pre-Theological” 
Division was established for college students preparing themselves 
for theological studies. Finally, in 1961, a five-year search for a 
campus was crowned with the acquisition by the Seminary of 
beautiful property in Westchester County. 

On October 6, 1962, Metropolitan Leonty dedicated the new 
home of the Seminary. After a successful financial drive, new 
buildings were erected, including the library, educational facilities, 
and dormitory; housing for faculty and staff was acquired. In June 

1966, the Seminary was accepted to Associate Membership in the 
American Association of Theological Schools, and on March 31, 

1967, by granting to the Seminary the power to award the Bachelor 
of Divinity Degree, the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York gave final recognition to the Seminary’s maturity. 

Celebrating its thirtieth anniversary now, the Seminary looks 
back with gratitude to all these years of difficult growth. It also 
looks with confidence to the future, to the never-ending task of 
supplying the Orthodox Church in America with pastors, teachers, 
and leaders. 

As students from virtually all Orthodox jurisdictions in America 
and many churches in the Old World gather on its campus, the 
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Seminary is becoming more and more a workshop of Orthodox 
xmity, a center of Orthodox theological reflection, and a focus of 
ecumenical dialogue in the complex culture of the modem world. 
Rooted in the conviction that Orthodoxy is the faith for all men, 
for the West as well for the East, the Seminary community 
faithfully commits itself to this eternal mission. 
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Conservation and Change in 
Theological Education 


Jesse N. Ziegler^ 


Colleagues and brothers, it is a pleasure to represent the 
American Association of Theological Schools at this convocation 
celebrating the founding of the Orthodox theological education 
ente^rise in North America. The Association is enriched by your 
participation in its life; your peers in the Association will share 
much with you and expect much from you. 

I want to focus our attention briefly on the tension between 
the need to conserve and the need to change. From the outset we are 
caught in the matter of definitions. The term “theological education” 
can no longer be used without ambiguity. On the one side we refer 
to the study, normally at an advanced level, of the classical academic 
disciplines which we associate with theology: the study of Holy 
Scriptures, of historical and systematic theology, and of the history 
of the church through the ages. This is a perfectly valid use of the 
term; indeed, it is the traditional understanding of it and reflects 
the role which the theological disciplines held for so long in the 
graduate scholarship of the great English and European universities. 

The more common use of the expression today has a quite 
specific meaning; namely, the education and preparation of certain 
select members of the church for ministry within the church. We 
need to remember, of course, that that ministry is set in the context 
of the ministry of the whole people of God and cannot be under¬ 
stood apart from it. Indeed, the men who go out from our semi¬ 
naries have a heavy responsibility to foster, strengthen, and provide 


^Jesse N. Ziegler is Executive Director of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. He was a guest speaker at the Convocation. 
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leadership for the people of God in the exercise of that larger 
ministry. In this meaning of theological education our task is to 
educate men for that form of ministry normally initiated by ordina¬ 
tion and characterized by full-time work in the life of the church. 

This is a task both of formation and of education. And we find 
ourselves caught today in a ferment the like of which the educational 
enterprise in North America has not known since its beginning. 
The campus on which we meet today and the campuses of many 
other distinguished universities have been the scenes of major 
confrontations and demonstrations. We can’t write these off as 
accidents; they level a profound judgment on the whole process of 
higher education. In effect, students are saying that they are getting 
answers to questions which they are not asking and are finding 
little manifest interest in the questions which are most vital in their 
lives. We are missing the point if we call these youths a lot of 
unwashed, spoiled children. They are telling us something, and if 
we are to be responsible educators we need to hear them. 

Theological education is not unaffected by this ferment. Every 
one who is involved knows that the old patterns of seminary work 
are in acute need of change. Every one who teaches knows that 
it is not enough to go on doing the same thing he has been doing 
for years. It may have worked once, but it doesn’t any more. But 
in what direction to change? That is the question. We know that 
much of what we deal with is part of the Gospel of our Lord and 
comes to us as eternal truth. We would be unfaithful to our own 
convictions and to the Lord we serve if we did less than our best 
to help our students see for themselves that truth. This we must 
conserve at all costs. Other things, those things which we have in 
earthen vessels, must be changed. How? And how can we be sure 
of the difference? 

We keep in touch with many seminaries, and every faculty 
which I know feels great ambivalence on these questions. And the 
problem does not stop there. The church leaders and the confessional 
groups which the seminaries serve are polarized in the same way. 
The tradition-oriented people, who may feel insecure and frightened 
by radical and rapid changes on all sides, take comfort in the 
stability of the Christian faith and become deeply concerned about 
the integrity of the Gospel. 

On the other hand, the action-oriented leaders find themselves 
just as concerned about how to make that same Gospel relevant to 
a world which is increasingly finding its meanings elsewhere. This 
group, which includes men of every age and from every discipline, 
is deeply conscious of the Christian mission in that world and is 
impatient to cast off the excess baggage which holds it back. 

Theological education both feels and incorporates these oppos¬ 
ing pressures. Indeed, it is only in the center of this kind of tension 
that men can be effectively prepared for future ministry. We are 
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firmly committed to the conservation of that which is essential to 
the faith. Even with all the ambiguities which the modern age raises, 
it is possible to make clear distinctions between what needs to be 
conserved and what needs to be changed. 

What shall be conserved if there is to be both integrity and 
relevance in theological education? We know, first, that what we do 
can be theological education only if the substance deals with the 
understanding of God and his relation to man and the world. It is 
possible to study religion at the graduate level in a number of 
universities today, for since World War II there has been a 
remarkable expansion of departments of religion in public and 
private universities, and distinguished American scholars are to be 
found in teaching positions of this kind. An important distinction 
must be made: theological education is education which takes place 
specifically in the context of faith. The major criterion to be em¬ 
ployed in evaluating the substance of what we teach is the degree 
to which it broadens and deepens the understanding a man has of 
the power of the living God as he worked and continues to work 
in the world he created and in the lives of men. A seminarian may 
come to seminary with profound doubt, but seminary studies pro¬ 
gressively assume a faith commitment. This is not to suggest that 
there are locked closets where no questions may be honestly faced. 
But finally, theological education is education about the living God 
or it is not theological education. 

We know, too, that theological education can pursue that goal 
only as it is firmly rooted in knowledge of Holy Scripture. This is 
a particularly important factor today, when scholarship has opened 
up deeper understanding of the Bible even while it has made it more 
difiicult to rest on the convenience and comfort of literal interpreta¬ 
tion. We see in far clearer perspective the nature of the biblical 
account in the light of the view of the world which science has 
given us. After the attacks on the Bible which came in the wake 
of early studies, we realize now that the experience and witness 
recorded in Scripture as a foundation for faith is as solid as it has 
ever been. From the beginnings of the Christian era, it has provided 
the reference point for faith and has always acted as a corrective 
against the deviations which are so tempting to human beings in 
their limited vision. Today it is no different. There is no other basis 
as secure on which the enterprise of theological education can be 
built. 

As we prepare men for ministry, we have another reference 
point in the history and tradition of the church through the ages, 
in the community life of the people of God. It is especially relevant 
for us since our concept of the meaning of ministry can be instructed, 
corrected, and understood in the light of the history of ministry 
itself. From the beginning in that group of twelve so carefully 
selected and prepared by our Lord himself, and then in the larger 
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groupings which the Bible records, ministry and apostleship have 
been of strategic importance to the life of the community. There 
were periods in history when the “servants of God” were anything 
but that. But that true sense of ministry, of service to others, was 
never completely lost, and in times of true greatness it has flourished. 
We need diis tradition of servanthood to guide us in the image of 
the ideal which we pursue. Whatever change we need, this must be 
conserved. 

Furthermore, our enterprise can be true education for ministry 
only if it is characterized by the formation of **men of God,"* It 
would be a mistake to try to fix some kind of mold for this formation, 
of course, for the church needs a wide variety of people in its 
ordained ministry; it isn’t looking for some kind of stereotype. This 
awareness does not permit turning away from our task, however. 
Regardless of temperament, personality, background, or special 
skills, there is an inner essence which marks the man of God and 
which is indispensable for ministry. It is the mark which the Shu- 
nammite woman saw in Elisha when she said to her husband, 
“Behold now, I perceive that this is a holy man of God which 
passeth by us continually.” The means by which a seminarian can 
undergo this kind of formation need to be rethought constantly, for 
patterns of formation are always related to the times. But the 
responsibility to pursue the goal of formation rests as heavily on us 
as it always has; it is sheer nonsense to ask about preparation for 
ministry without that as a central thrust in our efforts. 

When we talk about theological education for ministry, then, 
these are the four points where it seems to me the essential must be 
conserved: (1) the substance of our teaching must continue to deal 
with the understanding of and relation of God and man and his 
world; (2) this teaching must continue to be firmly rooted in the 
knowledge of Holy Scripture; (3) our image of ministry must 
continue to be instructed, corrected, and understood in the light 
of the history of the church and its ministry; and (4) our efforts 
must continue to be centered on the formation of “men of God.” 
As we attempt to carry out such a program in the years ahead, 
however, there is much of what we are now doing which is in need 
of reform and change. And it is to this that we must now turn our 
attention. \^ere is change and reform most needed? 

Even as the substance of our teaching remains focused on the 
relationship between God and man, we need to expand the setting 
in which we understand that relationship. It is time to hear more 
clearly than we have up to now what the behavioral sciences are 
saying about contemporary man. Significant research has been done 
by competent men in this field, and from it have emerged profound 
new insights about the nature of human personality and society. 
These insights have become part of the warp and woof of contem¬ 
porary thought. We are headed for the forgotten pages of history 
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books if we insist on thinking in pre-Freudian or even pre-Copernican 
terms. I am not very reassured by the way in which theology has 
tended to utilize many of these insights up to now. Too often we 
have picked and chosen a little bit here and a little bit there, or we 
have tried to domesticate these fresh new disciplines too easily and 
thus robbed them of any provocative quality. WTiat we need is a 
genuine and open dialogue, so that we can understand what these 
disciplines are really saying. It is only then that we can see what 
can be said theologically and are able to articulate a fuUer under¬ 
standing of the living God. 

The field of sociology has given us, for example, an under¬ 
standing of man not simply as an isolated person, but as a product 
of and participant in community. We grasp far better than we have 
in the past the degree to which those forces in society mold and 
shape him. As the study of cultures has developed, we begin to 
realize that much of what was at one time thought to be part of 
the nature of man and of the nigher life is a product of his environ¬ 
ment and is quite relative to his social setting. One thinks imme¬ 
diately of the patterns of family life, of the readiness with which 
we have often assumed that the patterns of Western culture were 
practically ordained by God himself, and of the way in which these 
have been incorporated into moral precepts. Today we have been 
made well aware that these are by no means the only patterns in 
which human beings can be related in the bonds of Christian love and 
intimacy. As the Christian gospel has overflowed from its Mediter¬ 
ranean origins and has extended to the farthest corners of the earth, 
we realize that there are many forms in which the commitments in 
faith of the followers of Jesus Christ can express themselves, in 
which, indeed, one can discern the hand of God at work long before 
the first Christian arrived. 

In this country we can be especially grateful to the behavioral 
scientists and to those in the forefront of social change for making 
us conscious of the role which social power structures play in human 
life. This is of especial importance to us as we prepare men to be 
agents of change through their ministries. It is a complex age, and 
to be a man of God today, an apostle committed to conversion and 
transformation, requires the fullest possible understanding of the 
world in which that apostolate is to be exercised. This does not mean 
that the essence of the Gospel will change. It does mean that the 
way in which it is understood and expressed, and the strategy which 
is evolved to proclaim it, must take full account of what others are 
telling us about our world. 

As we look more specifically at our role in teaching and 
formation, it is obvious that there are major changes to be undertaken 
in our methodology. We see today in the generation emerging into 
adulthood a significant shift in the medium by which meanings are 
appropriated. Some students say that the lecture method became 
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obsolete with Gutenberg, but that we have kept at it for a half- 
millenium since then. In any case, it is becoming increasingly 
obvious today that an authoritarian “lecture-oriented” method is 
not doing the job. More and more it must yield to a broad spectrum 
in methodology. We need to take seriously the old saying that 
“experience is the best teacher,” but add to it by developing our 
capacity to educate theologically within the experience. This 
points to more attention to training in a clinical setting and in 
action-oriented programs, coupled with the opportunity for theo¬ 
logical reflection on the experience. In the classroom it means much 
greater attention to the case study method, already highly developed 
in law schools and schools of business administration. 

As we look at the teaching patterns in most of our seminaries, 
it becomes painfully obvious that they take too little account either 
of tlie variety of backgrounds from which seminarians come or of 
the increasingly varied opportunities for ministry which will be open 
to them when they emerge from seminary. The traditional teacher- 
centered learning must yield to student-centered learning, in which 
the teacher becomes a resource for the learning experience instead 
of the primary purveyor of truth, a voice from Sinai. Students will 
do more individual research and participate through seminars in 
the dynamic give-and-take of learning. In this freer atmosphere each 
man will participate at the level of his own ability rather than being 
forced into a mold, and each one in turn will develop areas of 
interest which may eventually become central in the evolution of his 
own ministry. 

Those who have been involved in seminary teaching—and, no 
doubt, most of those who have been involved in seminary learning 
—are well aware of the way in which the separate disciplines in 
theology tend to maintain their own distinctiveness. Each is jealous 
to preserve its own identity and too little is done to encourage the 
integration of theological learning. It is time to transcend the 
disciplinary isolationism behind this. If we are really to educate 
a man theologically, traditional tools of examinations and papers 
will no longer be used to test limited areas of knowledge, but to 
discover the degree to which a person can bring together these 
different streams of learning into a coherent whole. 

These are changes which need to be pressed for within the life 
of every seminary, but the demand does not stop there. As we look 
at the large number of isolated seminaries in the United States 
today we know that there are changes on a grander institutional 
scale with which we must wrestle. Theological learning is not a 
discipline insulated from the world around it, and its institutions 
ought once more to draw within the milieu of the great universities. 
I have already spoken of the attention which we must give to the 
behavorial sciences. It is obvious that we cannot do that in separa¬ 
tion. At least as important is the need to identify with other pro- 
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fessional schools—medicine, law, education—for example, so that all 
may profit from the experience of each in preparing men for pro¬ 
fessional life. The traditional patterns of education for ministry 
began and for centuries remained in the center of the university. To 
some significant relationship with the university most, if not all, 
theological education ought to return. Theological learning cannot 
remain isolated from the great contemporary focal points of learning 
any longer without serious damage to the entire enterprise of higher 
education. 

It is equally unrealistic to try to educate men for ministry in 
denominational isolation. We cannot predict the speed or the shape 
of ecumenical development in the future, but when we realize how 
far we have come in the last fifty years, and especially in the last 
two decades, we know that it is going to be a growing fact of life for 
the clergy of the future. Denominational seminaries have important 
functions in preserving and passing on to their students the richness 
of their respective traditions, but in isolation from other seminaries 
they create a false world for those same students, a world which is 
disappearing in church life. The growing movement toward what we 
call clusters, groups of interrelated seminaries, is important not 
simply because it gives some hope in the desperate financial realities 
of our day. Of far more significance is the fact that it provides the 
opportunity for men to prepare for the ministry in a setting which 
is more realistic, and at the same time to discover in a much deeper 
way their own denominational identity. How in the world can you 
ever understand what the color green reaUy is if everything you see 
is green? 

It is important to see this kind of clustering and of entering 
into the orbit of university life neither as “super-institutionalizing” 
nor as a side-stepping which will leave us as remote as before from 
the real-life world where the action is. There is always a danger in 
movement into university life because universities have as much of 
an ivory-tower reputation as seminaries do. This shift in context of 
which I am speaking needs to be coupled with the establishment of a 
series of training centers which, from the seminaries’ point of view, 
would be like satellites around the nucleus. In some areas there are 
already centers of this kind carrying on programs in the inner city, 
in hospitals, and in other forms of ministry with which a training 
relationship can be developed. This will give the student the oppor¬ 
tunity to be involved in the direct experience of ministry even as he 
pursues his course work and the chance to reflect on the experience 
in the immediate context of his theological learning. From an 
institutional point of view, this sort of arrangement would provide 
the most workable setting in which the changes in educational 
methodology which I mentioned earlier might be carried out. 

I am well aware that we are talking in large-scale terms. One 
does not propose lightly the major broadening of the substance 
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which we teach, a dramatic overhaul of the methods of teaching 
which have endeared themselves to so many generations of teachers, 
and a widespread relocation of the physical facilities of an enterprise 
which has a mammoth institutional commitment in bricks and 
mortar. Yet I seriously ask whether anything less than this is capable 
of doing the job for the days which lie before us all. Every one of us 
has reaped rich benefits from those who in the past had the vision 
to sense the needs of their times and to act with conviction and 
determination to make provision for the future. The last third of 
the twentieth century wUl not be a time of comfort for the faint¬ 
hearted. Things are moving too fast. Those who will continue to 
serve their society, those who will continue to serve their God, will 
be the ones who have that same kind of vision which others had in 
the past, the same kind of wisdom to conserve the essential and 
change the transitory, and the same kind of courage to act decisively 
in the name of Almighty God and of his Christ. 
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The Right Reverend Georges Florovsky 


Citation 

The name of Father Georges Florovsky cannot be disassociated from 
that of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. It is his leadership and vision that gave 
our school, at a critical moment in its history, the orientation which has 
guided It ever since. 

Scholar and theologian of 
universal renown, he has led 
generation after generation of 
his students back to the living 
sources of patristic teaching. 
He has been one of the chief 
architects of the Orthodox 
Church’s encounter with the 
Christian West. He is and 
shall remain a God-inspired 
witness of Tradition, of its 
universality, wholeness, and 
eternal relevance. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is 
proud to have had Father 
Georges Florovsky as its Dean 
and Professor. It considers it 
an honor to itself to bestow 
upon him the Degree of Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity honoris causa. 

Father Georges Florovsky 

Born into the family of a priest in 1893 in Odessa, Father Florovsky 
took his first university degree in his hometown in 1916. He was granted 
a Master’s Degree m history in 1919 and was for a brief time assistant 
professor at the same university. After leaving Russia, he first taught 
philosophy in Prague (1922-1926) and was then invited to the chair 
of Patrology at the Orthodox Theological Institute of St. Sergius in Paris. 

Father Florovsky’s major scholarly theological works were written during 
his teaching in Paris: The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century (1931), 
The Byzantine Fathers from the Fifth to the Eighth Century (1933), and 
The Ways of Russian Theology (1937). 

Having spent the war years in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, and a brief period 
teaching in Paris again (1945-1948), he emigrated to America, where he 
was successively Professor (1948), and Dean (1950-1955) at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, teaching also as Adjunct Professor at Columbia and Union. From 
1956 to 1964, he was Professor at Harvard Divinity School; since 1964 
he has taught Slavic studies and history at Princeton. 

Throughout his entire career. Father Florovsky has been one of the most 
prominent Orthodox participants of the Ecumenical Movement; he played 
an especially leading role in the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. He holds honorary degrees from St. Andrew’s 
(1937), Boston University (1950), Thessalonica (1959) and Notre Dame 
(1966). He is a member of the American Academy of Science (1964) and 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Athens (1965). 
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Ioann IS N. Karmiris 


Citation 

An outstanding theologian of contemporary Greece, loannis N. Karmiris 
has consecrated his entire life—as teacher and scholar—to a witness to an 
unadulterated Orthodoxy in the contemporary world. As professor at the 
University of Athens, as a profound and prolific writer in the field of 
theology and history, as editor of ancient confessions of faith, as participant 

in many pan-Orthodox and 
inter-confessional encounters, 
he has always shown that Or¬ 
thodox faith “working through 
love’' is always the same as 
that “once delivered to the 
saints.” 

Having accepted the dif¬ 
ficult position of King’s Rep¬ 
resentative to the Holy Synod, 
he fulfilled his task not only 
as a most reliable citizen but 
above all as a faithful Ortho¬ 
dox Christian. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is 
honored to welcome him 
among its honorary alumni by 
bestowing upon him the De¬ 
gree of Doctor of Divinity 
honoris causa. 

loANNis N. Karmiris 

One of the leading theologians of modern Greece, loannis N. Karmiris 
was born in Brallos in 1904. He graduated from the theological faculty 
of the University of Athens in 1926 and taught in secondary schools in 
the Greek capital. From 1934 to 1936 he followed courses in several 
German universities, especially in Berlin and Bonn and, upon his return 
to Athens, received his Doctorate of Theology for his thesis on “Metrophanes 
Kritopoulos and His Correspondence.” In the following year, upon the 
publication of Volume I of his book Orthodoxy and Protestantism, he 
was elected assistant professor of Symbolic (Comparative) Theology at 
the University of Athens, where he has taught ever since, with the title 
of full Professor since 1942. 

Among his very numerous scholarly publications, one should mention 
particularly Pakhomios Rousanos (1935), a translation of Aquinas’ Summa, 
Prima pars (1940), The Dogmatic and Symbolic Texts of the Orthodox 
Catholic Church, in two volumes (1952-1953), A Synopsis of the Dogmatic 
Teaching of the Orthodox Catholic Church (1957), and the Ecclesiology 
of the Three Hierarchs (1962). 

Far from limiting himself to scholarly and educational activities. 
Professor Karmiris is often involved in discussions of and solutions for 
various issues of interest to the Church. He has participated in several 
pan-Orthodox and ecumenical gatherings. In 1945, he was appointed the 
King’s representative to the Holy Synod, a position he held for many 
years, combining it, between 1945 and 1950, with that of Director of 
Religion at the Ministry of Education. 
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Archmandrite George Khodr 

Citation 

The Very Reverend Archimandrite Geoige Khodr, founder and leader 
of the Orthodox Youth Movement in the Patriarchate of Antioch, lecturer 
at the Lebanese University of Beirut, missionary and educator, is well known 
far beyond the boundaries of his Church. Young Orthodox people in many 
countries have been awakened by him to a life of commitment to the 

Church and through him have 
found the meaning and joy 
of their faith. His has been 
a prophetic voice at a time 
of crisis, doubt, and weakness. 
Firmly rooted in the Orthodox 
spiritual tradition, he unites 
the gift of leadership to the 
gift of obedience, the freedom 
of a child of God to the 
humility of a servant of God. 

Spiritual leader, theologian, 
scholar and pastor, Fr. George 
Khodre has shown in all his 
activities courage and vision 
which today are the source of 
inspiration for many. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is 
privileged to count among its 
alumni and students several 
of those whom he taught and guided in the way of God’s service. To 
acknowledge its debt to him, to express its bond of love with him, St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary is happy to confer upon him the Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity honoris causa. 

Archimandrite George Khodr 

Born in Tripoli, Lebanon, in 1923, Fr. Khodr is one of the oustanding 
leaders of the Orthodox Church in his native country. 

Before choosing the vocation of a priest, he received a law degree from 
the University of St. Joseph in Beirut and was a practicing lawyer from 
1944 to 1947. During his student years he became one of the founders 
of the “Orthodox Youth Movement in Syria and Lebanon,” which is the 
main source of inspiration, Christian hope, and Orthodox reawakening 
in the Middle East. 

After completing his theological education at St. Sergius, Paris (1947-1952), 
he was ordained a priest (1954) and occupied the position of a parish 
pastor in Tripoli. He was appointed Director of Christian Education of 
the diocese, while he also remained General Secretary of the Youth 
Movement. Since 1966, he has been the Secretary of the Ecumenical 
Commission of the Patriarchate of Antioch and has participated in many 
ecumenical conferences in his country and abroad. Fr. Khodr is the 
Editor of An-Nour, the periodical of the Youth Movement, and contributes 
to many publications in the Arab lands, Greece, Western Europe and 
America. He is the co-author of a book on the Word of God (Paris, 1967). 
His main fields of theological interest are biblical theology and the 
relations between Christianity and Islam. 

Since 1966, Fr. Khodr has been lecturer in Arabic civilization at the 
Lebanese University in Beirut. 
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Archpriest Alexis Kniazeff 


Citation 

The Very Reverend Alexis Kniazeff, Rector and Professor of St. 
Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, has for many years kept 
alive the flame of the illustrious school to which St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
together with the entire Orthodox Church, owes an eternal debt of gratitude 

Priest, educator, theologian, he has not hidden any of his talents 

abundantly bestowed upon him 
by God, but has truly in¬ 
creased them through his 
zealous celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries and his 
constant and patient search of 
the Holy Scriptures, Following 
the Apostolic precept, he 
strives to be all things to 
all men. His pastoral respon¬ 
sibilities encompass children 
in summer camps as well as 
the burden of administering a 
theological school. In his 
scholarly writings, he is a 
worthy heir of the great 
traditions of Russian theology 
A miracle of energy and 
dedication, he has time foi 
everything and everybody, and 
no task in the Church is too small for him. 

In recognition of all these achievements, St. Vladimir’s Seminary is happy 
to adopt him as one of its honorary alumni by conferring upon him the 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa. 

Father Alexis Kniazeff 

Born in Baku in 1913, Father Kniazeff received his secondary education 
in France, where his family emigrated after the Russian Revolution. In 
1935, he graduated from the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, 
and in 1942 received the Diploma of the Orthodox Theological Institute of 
St. Sergius in Paris. 

Immediately after graduation, he began to teach at the Institute. First, 
as assistant to Father Sergius Bulgakov, he taught Dogmatic Theology; upon 
the death of Father Sergius (1946), he succeeded him as Instructor of 
Dogmatics; since 1953 he has been Assistant Professor of Old Testament 
and Hebrew. He became full Professor in 1960 and in 1962 was appointed 
Dean of the Institute. 

Ordained to the Priesthood in 1947, Fr. Kniazeff devoted most of his 

scholarly work to Old Testament studies, with a particular emphasis on the 

liturgical use of the Old Testament in the Byzantine Orthodox Liturgy. His 
numerous publications include The Letter of Aristeas to Philocrates (1955, 

a dissertation for the Degree of Magister), The Theodicy of Job in the 

Liturgical Cycle of Holy Week (1955), The Old Testament Readings in the 
Byzantine Rite (1963), and Mary in Orthodox Piety (1963). 
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Archmandrite Iustin Popovich 


Citation 

The Very Reverend Archimandrite Iustin Popovich needs no citation. It 
is we who need to acknowledge our debt to him, to rededicate ourselves 
to that truth of which he is a dedicated servant and God-inspired exponent. 
One of the greatest Orthodox theologians of this century, he transcends by 
the scope, depth, and inspiration of his work, the boundaries of any region 

or local Orthodox church. 

Faithful son of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church, follower in 
deed and word of St. Sava, he 
has creatively incorporated into 
his theological vision the best 
fruits of all the Church’s Tradi¬ 
tion. A humble monk, he truly 
lives that which he teaches. In 
our confused era, amidst so much 
weakness and fear, he is a living 
symbol of faithfulness, courage, 
integrity, and indestructible hope. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary grace¬ 
fully acknowledges him as an in¬ 
spiring teacher in the theological 
ministry, and as a token of its 
love and devotion, it respectfully 
confers upon him the Degree 

Archimandrite Iustin Popovich 

Father Iustin Popovich, an outstanding Orthodox theologian, was born 
in Vranje, Serbia, in 1894, After graduating from a minor seminary 
(bogoslovije) and taking monastic vows, he studied at the theological 
faculty of Belgrade, but also followed graduate courses in Moscow and 
Oxford. His doctoral work was completed at the theological faculty of 
the University of Athens in 1926, when he defended his dissertation on 
“The problem of personality and knowledge in Macarius of Egypt.” 

Upon his return to Serbia, he taught at the seminaries of Sremski- 
Karlovci and Prizren and in 1935 was elected Professor of Dogmatics at 
the theological faculty in Belgrade. Obliged to interrupt his teaching in 
1945, he has lived since then in retirement at the monastery of Chelie, in 
Valjevo, devoting himself to writing and research. 

His Dogmatics of the Orthodox Church, Volumes I and II (1932-1935), 
is well known as a monument of patristic revival in Orthodox theology. 
Volumes III and IV of this work have not yet been published. Equally 
well-known are several other of Father lustin’s publications: The Philosophy 
and Religion of Dostoyevsky (1923), Dostoyevsky on Europe and the 
Slavic World (1940), On the Essence of Orthodox Criteriology (1935), 
Philosophy of Life according to St, Sava (1953), and Philosophical 
Abysses (1957). 

Father Iustin is presently dedicating himself to studies in hagiology. 
His “lives” of St. Sava of Serbia and St. Symeon Myrotochivy were 
published in 1962. 
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Book Reviews 


Smolitsch, Igor. Geschichte der Russichen Kirche^l700-1917, Leiden: 

E. J. Brill, 1964. Pp. 734. 

Ab initio, two things must be said about this massive masterpiece of 
painstaking research and scholarship. In the first place, for many years 
to come it will remain the irreplaceable as well as indispensable compendium 
of Russian ecclesiastical history for a period during which, over long 
stretches of time, the condition and state of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia and its role in the life of the nation were virtually a terra incognita. 
Secondly, it is not easy to read, for it is not a running narrative of 
Russian church history in chronological order, but rather a handbook 
organized according to individual provinces of knowledge and investigation. 
Thus, the masterful introductory chapter about the general influence that 
the political development of Russia in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries exerted on the Church, followed by thirty (!) pages of a truly 
staggering bibliography (this alone a chef d"oeuvre in itself), leads to the 
first part, the organization of the Established Church in the Russian 
Empire and the role and function of the Most Holy Governing Synod. 
The second part elaborates the relationship between Church and state 
down to 1917. The third section deals with the eparchial administration of 
the synodal period and the episcopate, the description and characterization 
of which is one of the most brilliant features of the whole book, although 
it occasionally makes for sad reading. 

With hardly any reservations the same can be said about the fourth 
chapter, which treats of the parish clergy, its training and selection, its 
social position and material as well as disciplinary situation—a thoroughgoing, 
painstaking presentation of the plight in which this much-maligned, often 
abused, seldom fairly dealt with “estate” (dukhovnoe soslovie or zvanie) 
found itself in Russian society as well as vis-^-vis the governmental 
authorities, spiritual and temporal. 

The last chapter is devoted to the foundation and organization of 
theological academies, seminaries and schools in Russia, revealing the 
enormous difficulties that even the best-intentioned, ablest ecclesiastical 
scholars, pedagogues and reformers in this field were again and again 
to encounter as they had to contend with the historically low level of 
theological learning and education in Russia, public indifference, and the 



distrust and frequently clumsy interference, occasionally downright 
malevolent, of the secular authorities. 

Your reviewer would be misunderstood if the reader came to assume 
that Smolitsch wrote an indictment of the Russian old regime and the 
way in which it handled Church affairs. On the contrary, he is a 
conscientiously objective observer of deep insight and penetration, who 
does not neglect to point out repeatedly what was achieved in spite of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, oftentimes historically predetermined 
hindrances, frustrations, and chicaneries. If a thoroughly good man, and 
an outstanding theologian and philosopher at that, like the Archimandrite 
Bukharev was broken by the immobilism and callousness of the system, 
others like Dmitry Tuptalo, Tikhon Sokolov (Zadonsky), and Platon 
Levshin in the eighteenth century and Antony Smirnitsky, Feofan Zatvornik 
and Nikanor Brovkovich in the nineteenth century triumphed gloriously 
over it, by their saintly lives and works or by their incessant labors for 
a spiritually brighter, more enlightened Church and popular spirituality. 

It cannot be denied that the second half of the nineteenth and the 
first decade of the twentieth centuries saw a religious renaissance in 
Russia, which was reflected in many facets of ecclesiastical life: A much 
greater interest in the Church and religion in intellectually advanced circles 
of society than there had been hitherto, a considerable improvement of 
the social and material situation of the clergy, the tremendous advancement 
of theological studies in all fields of ecclesiastical education, the ever 
increasing number of calls to the monastic life, and a growing awareness 
among the episcopate, the lower clergy, and also the religiously responsible 
laity of the necessity for far-reaching reforms in the organization and 
structure of the Church. The conclusion the reader arrives at is that, 
apart from the years since 1918, the most tragic, difficult, humiliating, 
even degrading period the Russian Church had to undergo was the 
eighteenth century down to the reign of the Emperor Paul I, who, despite 
his caesaropapist leanings, showed a genuine concern for the spiritual 
welfare of the Church and the people. The nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, however—many impasses, straits and troubles notwithstanding—were 
a time of gradual progress and rebirth. 

After the study of this monumental piece of exemplary scholarship, 
the reader awaits with anticipation and impatience the publication of the 
second volume of the work, which will be devoted to the inner life of 
the Russian Church in the synodal age. 

^Heinrich A. Stammler 
University of Kansas 


The Preaching of Chrysostom: Homilies on the Sermon on the 
Mount. Edited and with an Introduction by Jaroslav Peiikan. The 
Preacher’s Paperback Library (Edmund A. Steimle, Consulting Editor). 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967. Paperbound. Pp. 230. $3.25. 

The Preacher’s Paperback Library series provides the reader with material 
for contributing to the renewal of the church through the pulpit ministry. 
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The series contains new works dealing in a creative way with the 

requirements for preaching in a troubled age, annotated examples of the 
best preaching being done today, reprints of classics in the theory and 
craft of preaching, and reprints of sermons by the great masters. The 

Preaching of Chrysostom falls in the last category, and the words of the 
“Golden-Mouthed” rhetor of the fourth century are still important and 

applicable today. It is unfortunate that many of the manuscripts of 

Chrysostom have never been edited, and the oldest has never been used 
in any edition. Professor Jaroslav Pelikan has relied on the best extant 
Greek edition (Frederick Field, 3 volumes, 1839) and has reproduced 
Sir George Prevost’s translation, as revised by M. B. Riddle for Philip 
Schaffs edition of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (Vol. X). There 
is crying need for a critical edition of Chrysostom, and the reader will 
obviously not find it here. 

Professor Pelikan’s introductory essay discusses the study of the history 
of preaching, a biographical description of Chrysostom, a study of 
Chrysostom as an exegete of the school of Antioch, a study of Chrysostom 
as a rhetorician, a study of Chrysostom as an expositor of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and notes concerning the text of these homilies which 
comprise Homilies XV-XXIV. 

Outside the historical interest of Chrysostom’s homilies (they 
“represent the oldest complete commentary on the first Gospel that has 
survived from the patristic period”), they deserve a place beside those 
of St. Augustine and Luther and “occupy a middle ground between the 
thorough-going monastic exegesis, which interpreted the imperatives of 
the Sermon as counsels of perfection, and Luther’s radical exegesis, which 
demanded that the imperatives be applied to every Christian, albeit under 
the sign of justification by grace through faith. Chrysostom was a 
realistic churchman who knew his audience and a careful exegete who 
knew his text” (p. 34). 

Adherents of the Eastern Orthodox Church will find this volume 
particularly useful, but those of all Christian backgrounds will profit 
from direct contact with one of the most famous and influential of the 
Greek Church Fathers. 

^John E, Rexine 

Colgate University 


Skrobucha, Heinz. Sinai, Photographs by George W. Allen. Translated 
by Geoffrey Hunt. London: Oxford University Press, 1967 (1966). 
Pp. 120. Map and 55 illustrations (20 in color). $17.50. 

This superb book, originally published in German by Urs Graf-Verlag, 
Olten und Freiburg i. Br., in 1959, is now available in a fresh English 
translation that will make it accessible to a wide English-speaking audience, 
for Sinai, important though it may be today for military and political 
purposes, has always been important for religious and historical reasons. 
Significant to Jews and Christians biblically, “the Mount of God” is 
where God revealed himself at the Burning Bush to Moses and where 
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Moses received the Law on the top of the mountain in one of the 
supreme moments of Israel’s history. The great Byzantine Emperor Justinian 
founded the famous Monastery of Saint Katharine here. The enshrinement 
of that Alexandrian Christian martyr here attracted countless pilgrims, 
and the veneration of her as a saint emanated from Sinai and spread 
throughout the Christian world. Protected by Muslims, who also venerate 
the mountain, Sinai is in a real sense a crossroads of the three great 
religions of the Book. For modern scholarship Tischendorf’s discovery of 
the important Biblical ms. Codex Sinaiticus has given it additional fame. 

Dr. Skrobucha, curator of the Museum of Icons at Recklinghausen, 
Germany, has assembled forty centuries of history in a volume that is 
beautifully illustrated by word and by picture. One of the fine features of 
the book, as of others in this series (e.g., those dealing with Mount 
Athos and Constantinople), is the interweaving of quotations from 
contemporary documents to give authoritativeness and authenticity to the 
observations made about the place, the monastery, the treasures, the 
icons, the mss., and the history and practice of Eastern Orthodox 
monasticism. 

More than perhaps any other contribution this book may make is 
its importance as a solid, readable exposition of one of the centers—now 
much isolated and lonely—of the Eastern Orthodox Christian Church in 
a predominantly non-Christian world, where “For fourteen centuries on 
end the monastery has guarded and preserved these treasures. Its monks 
have shown in their lives a pattern of humble piety and have left to 
Christendom their spiritual legacy of the silent prayer of the heart. They 
waited on Christian pilgrims from East and West alike, and Muslim 
pilgrims also could rely on their brotherly assistance. Whoever entered 
their realm found that peace which is recalled by the old Greek inscription 
written on the lintel of the Byzantine gateway of the basilica: 

In this place the Lord said to Moses, '7 am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. I AM THAT I AM,** This is the 
gate of the Lord: let the righteous enter in thereby. 

There is no reader—Christian, Jew or Muslim—who could not profit 
from this book, but the Orthodox Christian in particular will find the 
Eastern Christian heritage well described, well documented, and well 
illustrated here. 

^John E. Rexine 
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